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qoming 
| Cane Sugars 


The sugar shortage brought sugars 
from nearly 50 different countries. 
Many of these sugars were coarse, 
dark and practically unfit for use. 


See 


But never once, during this trying 
period, was the quality of Domino 
Cane Sugars lowered or impaired in 
any way. 


ee 


The American Sugar Refining 
Company has won the confidence of 
the continent in the good name 
Domino. 





Weare glad to feel that through our 
advertising service to this great Com- 
pany, we have helped crystallize this 
confidence in the minds of many 
women. 
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“Key” your advertisements in all 
Publications and credit returns 


Measure the value of each medium by the 
yardstick of direct, tangible results. 


You will sometimes be gratified over your judgment or 
the efficiency of your agency—perhaps sometimes amazed; 
the data will always be valuable. 


Thomas’ Register has always persistently urged that 
every advertisement therein shall be “keyed.” In ten 
years it has built up a clientele of 2,300, the largest of 
any trade publication of any kind. The April, 1921, edition 
will have more advertisements than ever before. 

We expect soon to publish a booklet reciting the expe- 
riences of advertisers with “keyed” advertising in trade 
publications, showing the methods pursued, results ob- 
tained, observation on the value of same, etc. This work 
will be entirely independent of any relation to Thomas’ 
Register or any other specific publication. Do you want 
a complimentary copy when issued? 


M. F. THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
4500 Pages 9x12 


PRICE $15.00 
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HOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURERS is the only work that 
instantly furnishes a complete list of all the Manu- 
facturers and primary sources of supply for any 
conceivable article, or kind of article—more than 


70,000. 


More than 25,000 important concerns throughout the United 
States and abroad refer to it to find American sources of 
supply as instinctively as they look at the clock for the time 
of day. They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it, 
especially to save the time and trouble of looking else- 
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where for such information. “It is consulted by their pur- 
chasing agents, foremen, superintendents and others hav- 
ing to do with ordering and specifying. 
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How Many Customers Make a 
Market P 


What Some Manufacturers Are Doing to Secure More Sales Per Customer 


By Ray Giles 


E were coming east from 

Columbus, O., and Pitts- 
burgh was the stop ahead. The 
interesting gentleman from Cuba 
had entertained us for nearly an 
hour with descriptions of sugar- 
growing on that island. The talk 
came somehow around to the es- 
sentials of building up a success- 
ful business. : 

The gentleman with the iron- 
gray mustache became more com- 
municative. His early activities, 
it appeared, had been in the nature 
of promoting new inventions and 
various semi-mechanical special- 
ties. “For many years,” he said, 
“I made only a fair living out 
of an immense amount of work. 
I handled, as far as possible, only 
worth-while propositions. I aimed 
to market products whose selling 
price was fairly high. Practically 
every one of these products had 
a large number of potential cus- 
tomers. 

“For nearly twenty years I went 
on in this way. I made out very 
well, but somehow I didn’t seem 
to get as far as many of my 
friends. It has always been a be- 
lief of mine that there is usually 
one simple answer to any problem 
we have, and | felt sure that such 
was the case with my business 
affairs. 

“I was talking one day with a 
friend about business in general. 
One incident which he related 
turned my thoughts in what was 
for me an entirely new direction. 
A friend of his had while in 
college produced a cigarette which 


was popular with his classmates. 
The patronage of this cigarette 
spread out among many in that 
university. At first this young 
man had the cigarette made up 
only for his personal use. Many 
of his friends took a fancy to it. 
He began to have them made up 
in quantities. There were certain 
novel features about this cigarette 
which made it something of a 
specialty. It proved to be the 
foundation of a nice business for 
him which brought him an annual 
income of about $50,000. 

“I got my great surprise and 
awakening, however, when my 
friend told me that this entire 
business was done on the steady 
patronage of only 2,000 customers. 
The figures were about like these: 
The average cigarette smoker con- 
sumes one pack a day. That makes 
365 packs a year. Multiplying 365 
packs by 2,000 customers equals 
over 700,000 packs annual sales. 
Seven hundred thousand packs at 
thirty cents a pack brought a gross 
business of over two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

“T had never before realized 
how substantial a business may be, 
built on a small number of cus- 
tomers who purchase steadily a 
low-priced, quick-repeating prod- 
uct 


“Looking back over my past ef- 
forts I saw this was the principle 
of success which had been absent 
in the case of every product I had 
manufactured. I was so absorbed 
with the possibilities of getting a 
large number of customers to buy 
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a fairly high-priced article that I 
had entirely overlooked the re- 
markable possibilities of con- 
tinual sales to a smaller number 
of customers. 

“For several years I had an 
interest in a company manufac- 
turing high-grade, straight-blade 
razors. It was a satisfactory busi- 
ness, but the repeat element was 
so small that every year we prac- 
tically had to go out after a fresh 
crop of customers. To all intents 
and purposes, it was like starting 
our selling effort all over again. 
We might sell a million razors a 
year, hut that closed the year’s 
business. Gillette might sell a mil- 
lion safety razors and that was 
only the beginning of his busi- 
ness. We might get $5 apiece for 
our razors, which meant a total 
sales of $5,000,000. Gillette not 
only got his $5,060,000 immediate 
sales, but every year thereafter, 
assuming four packages of blades 
per razor, he continued to get 
four million dollars from the 
same customers for supplying new 


ges. 

“I found that it takes an im- 
mense amount of effort to build up 
a $2,000,000 business in many lines, 
even where the selling price is 
fairly high. But suppose a chew- 
ing gum manufacturer gets only 
500,000 people to buy two pack- 
ages of gum a week.” 

Here our friend paused and 
figured roughly on the margin of 
his newspaper. 

“His annual business is over 
$2,500,000. A clothing manufac- 
turer who could get 125,000 men 
to buy two $40 suits from him 
every year has a $10,000,000 busi- 
ness. 

“The average cigar smoker buys 
three cigars a day. Thus 150,000 
steady buyers of a certain ten- 
cent cigar spend on that brand in 
the course of a year $16,425,000.” 

This gentleman gave up his ac- 
tive interest in the two companies 
with which he was formerly con- 
nected. He then looked about to 
start afresh along the lines made 
desirable by his revised business 
thinking. He is now a director 
in a large company producing a 
specialty which sells at around $5. 
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This specialty is nationally known. 
For reasons which will be obvious 
as we go further, the name of the 
product is omitted. The point in- 
volved is this: 

The product has an average life 
of about two years. The company 
manufacturing it is the leader in 
its field. Another company pro- 
duces a similar product which lasts 
on the average of ten years and 
sells at $10. The manufacturer 
of the $5 product sails serenely 
on. The manufacturer of the $10 
article has never been able to ap- 
proach him in volume of business. 
It is largely a matter of repeat 
business. 

The $5 article sells more readily 
because of its lower price, al- 
though there are plenty of people 
who are fully aware that the $10 
article lasts five times as long. 
The repeat business on the $5 ar- 
ticle is five times as quick as on 
the $10 article. As a matter of 
fact, it does more business on 
fewer customers. 

There is the rub. How many 
customers make a market? In 
their ambition to blanket the coun- 
try, do manufacturers too often 
overlook the possibility of culti- 
vating more intensively a smaller 
number of regular customers? 
How can a product be made or 
selected to do a large business 
with comparatively few people? 
What methods are possible to in- 
crease the turnover on a product 
which is perhaps naturally slow 
at repeating? How can advertis- 
ing appropriations be formulated 
to build up business along these 
lines? 


REGULAR CUSTOMERS MAKE SALES 
MOUNT 


First let us linger a little more 
over the volume of business which 
it is often possible to secure from 
a comparatively small number of 
regular customers. There is noth- 
ing to compare with it, except per- 
haps the romance of interest reg- 
ularly compounded. 

Three hundred thousand regular 
customers buying two $8 hats a 
year provide a hat manufacturer 
with a gross business of $4,800,000. 

Buying $1.50°-worth of your 
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THE CHARACTER OF OUR CLIENTS 
INDICATES THE CHARACTER 
‘OF OUR SERVICE 
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S the number and diversity of our ac- 
counts increased we found it advan- 
tageous to segregate them into Divisionsof 
similar but non-competitive enterprises. 
There are at present eleven such Divisions 
of which one example is the following 
group of i 


BANKS AND BANKERS 

Blair & Co. New York, N.Y. 
National City Bank of Cleveland Cleveland, O. 
Old Colony Trust Company Boston, Mass. 
Schwabacker & Company San Francisco, Cal. 
Security Savings Bank San Francisco, Cal. 
The Bank of California San Francisco, Cal. 
The Liberty Bank of New York New York, N. Y 

r In addition to Banks and Bankers, our list of 
account Divisions includes: 


Food Products and Confectionery Household Articles 

Building Materials Office Supplies 

Proprietaries and Druggists’ Petroleum Products 
Sundries Public Service and 

Industrials Municipal 

Farm Equipment and Supplies Miscellaneous 


THE H.K.M&CANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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canned goods a month, 300,000 reg- 
ular customers spend $5,400,000. 

Fifty thousand families buying 
thirty-five cents’ worth of milk a 
day spend on that item alone 
$6,387,500. 

To supply 400,000 children with 
four pairs of $4 shoes a year 
costs $6,400,000. 

If only 50,000 of the seven or 
eight million motorists can be in- 
duced to:buy four of your $25 
tires a year, it represents $5,000,000 
worth of business. 

Three hundred thousand people 
buying one tube of thirty-five- 
cent tooth paste a month spend by 
the end of the year $1,260,000. 

It takes only 200,000 customers 
buying three packages of five- 
cent mints a week to build up 
your sales to $1,560,000. 

A canned 
who could get 500,000 families to 
buy three cans a week at fifteen 
cents has brought about an annual 
expenditure of $11,700,000. 

Fifty thousand married men 
and fifty thousand courting men 
marching into the candy stores to 
buy “her” one $1 box of choco- 
lates a week provide some manu- 
facturer with gross sales amount- 
ing to $5,200,000. 

And so it goes. In a confer- 
ence the other day in one of the 
large advertising agencies, an au- 
tomotive engineer was present. 
He said: “I have come to the con- 
clusion that it isn’t how many 
customers you get that counts, but 
how many you get and get right.” 
He was thinking entirely of the 
mathematics of repeat sales. The 
engineering mind is sometimes a 
mighty good one for the advertis- 
ing man to check against. 


HOW TO GET AND HOLD A MARKET 


There are enough aspects to the 
subject to fill a book. We can 
only look at a few of them here. 

The advertising manager for 
one corporation spending $600,000 
this year is a rabid advocate of 
long copy. And he knows why. He 
has learned that a few thoroughly 
sold regular customers will carry 
his particular business vastly 
further than several times the same 
number of lukewarm ones. This 
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manufacturer was for several years 
a staunch believer in the common 
saying that “America is a nation 
of headline readers.” So long as 
an advertiser believes that and 
proposes to capture the nation, he 
makes -his headlines tell the com- 
plete story and follows up with 
telegraphic copy. This was long 
the practice followed out by the 
advertiser. 

Progress was good. But the 
product has several distinct talk- 
ing points. These were only lightly 
touched upon. The belief was that 
people did not read about them— 
and anyway, they used more words 
to describe than anybody wanted to 
read. Three of the young men in 
the company conspired to put over 
copy.long enough to make a com- 
plete sale, fully aware that far 
fewer would read it, but equally 
confident that more business would 
be the result. This was exactly 
what happened. 

The advertising manager says: 
“Many people I meet to-day say 
‘I never read your advertising.’ 
That’s true in the vast majority 
of cases, but quite a fair number 
do read it, and we sell them to 
the extent of turning them into 
regular customers. It is the re- 
peat customers that make the vol- 
ume of our business—not the 
samplers. We will never go back 
to short, sampling copy, although 
of course there are many prod- 
ucts that can be well sold with 
forty words of good text.” 

A certain manufacturer of a 
household appliance uses _ semi- 
technical copy. Last year he was 
approached by three outside ad- 
vertising experts who wanted to 
work for him. They saw a great 
chance to “popularize” his product 
—getting a far wider reading of 
his advertising. The manufacturer 
isn’t out for readers. He wants 
a few bona-fide customers. He is 
getting them with copy which is 
quite a little more technical than 
that run by any of his com- 
petitors. He figures this way: 
Women see plenty of advertise- 
ments on merchandise similar to 
his. They are interested, perhaps, 
in all of them, But some of these 
women have husbands who have 
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Where 


Living Standards 
Are Rising 


An inevitable improvement in the standard 
of living is taking place both on the farm 
and in the small town. Scientific methods, 
modern machinery and better education are 
enabling the farmer to increase his earning 
power; and electricity, automobiles, and 
good roads are bringing new opportunities 
to the small-town dweller. 


Because most of its million progressive and 
industrious subscribers are located in small 
towns, 


NEEDLECRAF T 
MAGAZINE 


gives advertisers the chance to develop a 
rising market relatively little affected by 
business fluctuations. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 
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mechanical leanings—what normal 
man won't stop to examine an in- 
viting display in the hardware 
store window? This advertiser is 
after men of this type. He in- 
terests them with simple explana- 
tions of how his device works. He 
has .found that a wife who has 
this type of husband usually con- 
sults him before she buys her 
stove, refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine or vacuum cleaner, The hus- 
band doesn’t know about the com- 
petitors—their advertising hasn’t 
interested him. But he has a 
healthy respect for the device of 
this particular manufacturer be- 
cause he knows about its principle 
of operation, its simplicity and 
durability. 

The thoroughly educated cus- 
tomer is usually the kind who 
spreads his knowledge among his 
friends, and advertisers who in- 
tensively cultivate fewer readers 
get a volume of mouth-to-mouth 
advertising which often can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

The current Fleischmann yeast 
campaign illustrates the fact that 
mere numbers of customers don’t 
count. Here another principle is 
involved—that of securing an- 
other market where the repeat 
business is greater. As long as 
yeast was used only to make bread, 
an enormous number of home 
bakers had to be interested. But 
when you can once persuade peo- 
ple to eat three cakes of yeast a 
day you can do the same amount 
of business on a far smaller num- 
ber of customers. Example: 
Three cakes of yeast per week 
for bread-making makes each cus- 
tomer spend $4.68 a year. But 
when the customer begins to eat 
three cakes of yeast per day to 
glorify his department of the in- 
terior, he spends $32.85. 

The Fleischmann campaign in- 
dicates a way of getting more 
business on fewer customers, 
which is suggestive to many man- 
ufacturers who will take a day 
off now and then to see if their 
product cannot be fitted to a dif- 
ferent use on which a greater re- 
peat business can be built. 

In the early days when Bull 
Durham was put on the market, 
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it was dedicated to pipe smokers. 
When fashion and custom began 
to increase the use of cigarettes, 
Bull Durham was found to be un- 
usually well suited to the rolling 
of the home-made variety. This 
was the “makings” of Bull Dur- 
ham, so to speak. 

Pantasote is said to have been 
born a chair covering. Most of 
us don’t wear out chair coverings 
very fast. The coming of mil- 
lions of automobiles opened a vast 
new market for tops and up- 
holstery, which advised the manu- 
facturers to shift their base. 

Marshmallows made slow eating 
so long as they were marketed en- 
tirely through the confectionery 
stores, but at least one manufac- 
turer found that it pays to pack 
marshmallows in three-pound tins 
and advertise and sell them for 
cooking purposes. 

A NEW USE FOUNDED ON REAL 
ECONOMY 


Sometimes it is the customer 
who discovers the new and larger 
market, and forces it upon the 
manufacturer in spite of himself. 
For example, it is said that when 
women discovered that surgeons’ 
adhesive tape could be used for 
a skirt binding, a large; new mar- 
ket with big repeat possibilities 
was opened. 

The experience of Timothy 
Dexter is historic. Someone, 
wishing to play a joke on this 
early New England merchant, got 
him to ship a cargo of old-fash- 
ioned warming pans to Cuba. 
The captain of the ship, who was 
worthy of better things, disposed 
of the entire lot to the sugar 
planters. These long-handled pans 
were exactly the thing the planters 
had been looking for to skim scum 
off the boiling sugar. Modern 
business is full of similar ex- 
periences. 


A current Armstrong linoleum . 


advertisement devotes itself to im- 
proving the attic. It attempts to 
persuade women that the attic can 
be beautified and made to take a 
more active part in home life. If 
only a few people adopt this idea 
it will not only provide an im- 
mediate swell in sales of Arm- 
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strong linoleum, but provide 
added repeat business if the 
linoleum wears out. 

Change of form may often se- 
cure more business from fewer 
customers. It is only a few years 
ago that most scouring powders 
came in brick form. Then some- 
one had the ingenuity to pulverize 
the brick and put it in cans. 
Women are willing to waste a 
little for the added convenience. 
This improvement immediately 
built up the amount of product 
sold per customer, and performed 
a labor-saving service as well. 

Bicycle Playing Cards offer a 
250-page book for only twenty 
cents. The title is “Official Rules 
of Card Games.” The book and 
the company’s advertising seem 
primarily to be concerned with 
getting the user to shuffle and deal 
his cards often. The greater the 
use of cards, the quicker will be 
the need for replacement. 

The advertising policy of a 
prominent automobile manufac- 
turer is to devote more than 50 
per cent of his effort to further 
cultivation of those who at pres- 
ent own his make of car. He 
wants more buyers, but he is 
equally concerned with getting re- 
peat business from customers as 
their present cars wear out. His 
repeat business amounts to over 
60 per cent, which in this case 
represents so many millions of 
dollars that temporary depression 
in conditions has but little effect 
on his business. 

The manufacturer of “3 in 1” 
has steadily discovered and ex- 
ploited new uses for his product. 
Multiplication of sales follows in- 
evitably, even if not a single new 
customer is secured. 

Now that customers are harder 
to get, the manufacturer can 
profitably ask himself: (1) Am 
I cultivating to the fullest extent 
the possible repeat business of 
customers I have already secured? 
(2) Are there any unexploited 
uses to which my product could 
be put? (3) Is my advertising 
mildly interesting everybody, or 
thoroughly convincing a smaller 
number who could more than ab- 
sorb my output? 
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Don Francisco Will Join 

Lord & Thomas 
_ Don Francisco has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, “Sunkist” oranges, 
etc., and will become co-manager of the 
Pacific Coast offices of Lord & Thomas 
about May 1. He will also act as coun- 
sel on co-operative agricultural market- 
ing account for the Lord & Thomas 
agency. His headquarters will be at Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Francisco’s co-operative advertis- 
ing work has been largely responsible for 
the nation-wide fame of the “Sunkist” 
trade-mark. He joined the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange as an inspector 
in Chicago seven years ago. The dealer 
service department and other merchan- 
dising divisions of the organization that 
have been important in stimulating sales 
were organized by him. He has been 
advertising manager for the last six 
years. 


Mar. 24, 1921 


Floing and Frey Unite 
The Wilfred O. Floing Company and 
the Charles Daniel Frey Company, ad- 
vertising art organizations of Chicago, 
will combine as the Charles Daniel Frey 


Company on March 31. Mr. Floing 
will be an officer and director of the 
company. There will be no other change 


in the personnel. The entire staff of the 
Floing organization becomes a part of 
the Frey company. 

Mr. Pray has been in business for 
more than eleven years, while the Floing 
company was established about six years 
ago. 


Adds 


“Herald and Examiner” 
to Staff 


John D. Galbraith, formerly automo- 
bile advertising manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been appointed automo- 
bile advertising manager of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. M. G. Goss, who 
was formerly associated with Mr. Gal- 
braith on the News, is now associated 
with him in the same department on the 
Heraid and Examiner. 


J. J. Barnett, Western Man- 
ager, “Cosmopolitan” 


J. J. Barnett, who has been with Cos- 
mopolitan Magazime for the last five 
years, has been made Western manager, 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Barnett 
has recently been in charge of the De- 
troit offices of this magazine. 


Will Join “The Saturday 
Evening Post” 

Bertram H. Carter, of The Literary 
Digest’s New York advertising staff, 
will join the advertising staff of The 
Saturday Evening Post on March 28. 
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Wouldn’t you rather sell Cereals, 
or any other groceries to the never- 
satishied-five-fold-appetite of 


than to the little family of two or 


three? 


The final chaper of The 


Companion family’s Cereal story 
It is continuous and 


is never told. 
in large installments. 


New York Office 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd 


1701 Flatiron Bidg. 
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Gravitation May Some Day Need 
Advertising 





If Baked Beans and Breakfast Foods Have Knocked Beefsteak Off Its 
Pins, There’s No Limit to What We May Expect 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


VERY day some new evidence 

of the mighty power of ad- 
vertising bobs up. In a recent 
Printers’ INK I catch sight of 
the headline: “Plan Publicity to 
Boost Meat Eating.” Think of it! 
For years and years meat has been 
treated as a staple, a necessity. 
The meat-eating habit was con- 
sidered as ingrained—something 
permanent and inherent in human 
wants. When packers advertised 
they advertised their methods. It 
seemed necessary to sell 





never 
meat per se, any more than one 
would sell bread, or coal, or 
water. 


Meat being the staple food, it 
was used as a measuring stick by 
other and newer food products. 
Advertisers simply bounced their 
products against it as something 
fixed and unchanging in its work- 
ings—like the law of gravitation. 
Baked beans, macaroni, breakfast 
cereals, were advertised as being 
nutritious as meat—“the same food 
value at less cost,” “the full en- 
ergy of beefsteak.” There was 
no intention of knocking meat, 
any more than there is intention 
of knocking the meridian at 
Greenwich when taking longitude 
from it. Meat was just the great, 
normal, desirable food product, so 
deeply intrenched in the food 
habits of the people that it could 
take care of itself. 

But what happened? People be- 
gan to believe advertising. They 
bought the things that were as 
good as meat and cost less. They 
ate less meat, or at least the meat 
packers are afraid they will eat 
less meat,.and so are starting be- 
times to resell meat to a meat- 
eating public. The meat-eating 
habit has begun to totter under 
the onslaughts of entirely inno- 
cent attacks on it. 


Suppose someone advertised 


rubber heels to keep one from slip- 
ping and falling. And suppose 
that on account of this advertising 
to mitigate the workings of the 
law of gravitation, gravitation be- 
gan to work more and more un- 
certainly, until finally somebody 
had to rush in and boost gravita- 
tion to get it back into its own 
place in the workings of the uni- 
verse. 

What next? Nothing is safe. 
Nothing is beyond the power of 
advertising. All things, even the 
most basic, are susceptible to 
changes of habit created by adver- 
tising. Will it be necessary to ad- 
vertise water, air, shelter, the 
wearing of clothing? Rest as- 
sured, they could be advertised. 
If meat can be started from its 
firm foundation by unintentionally 
adverse advertising, so can nearly 
everything else that has come to 
be looked upon as a fixed and un- 
changing condition. If advertis- 
ing has lessened the use of meat, 
then advertising can increase it. 


Southern Newspaper Conven- 
tion in June 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will hold its nineteenth an- 
nual convention at Asheville, N. C., on 
June 20, 21 and 22. 

This convention in the past has been 
held the first week in july. but owing to 
the fact that a number of publishers 
from Texas and other distant points will 
be in Atlanta for the convention of the 
Associated Clubs, it was thought best to 
hold the Southern Newspaper meeting 
the week following the advertising con- 
vention 


A Toy 


Campaign in News- 

papers 

The Automatic Cradle Manufacturing 
Company, of Stevens Point, Wis., has 
placed its account with Klau- Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee. A cam- 
paign to cover the-Middle West is being 
prepared on the Lullabye Cradle and the 
Flivver Toy. 
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Plant-Restaurant Management 
Opened the Door! 


f The Proof of the Pudding 
is the User 





MARCH P82) 





It brought advertisers in direct touch with thousands of buyers of 
cafeteria equipment, appliances and food products, for employe res- 
taurants, in factories, mills, banks, works and public utility corporations. 

The reception given its March Number by managers of industrial cafe- 
terias has been enthusiastic and unanimous! 


SCORES OF LETTERS LIKE THESE: 


From a Typical Reader 


I received the March number and, after reading it, I am of the opinion that your 
magazine supplies one of the few links that have not been developed in restaurant 
and cafeteria management, and that as a medium of exchange of ideas there could 
be nothing better. Each plant has its own individual problems, and in many cases 
@ restaurant manager cen find the answers in your magazine. Thanking you. I remain 


Very Truly, 
JAMES J. McDOUGALL, 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 


From an Advertiser 


We have gone over your March issue, and it certainly is a credit to you. 
ECONOMY FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Plant-Restaurant 
ent 


A Magazine for Operators and Managers of 
Eating Places in Factories and Institutions 


—can put you in touch with these thousands of quantity buyers, with 
high credit rating. It covers no other field. 


Send Today for Sample Copy and Full Information 


PLANT-RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
Lyne S. Mercatre, Publisher 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Colliers 


L “WEEKLY 
THE ‘NATIONA pea copy 
























Collier’s, The National Weekly 






His friends wonder how 
he gets so much done : 
But Corona knows— 


Ter is a man in business whom you know, whose capacity 
for work astonishes his associates. 
never hurried; his desk is never piled up yet he man- 
a a to at through a mass of business, and to keep 
ays one step ahead of his organization. 

His friends marvel at ir—but Corona knows. 

Back in his library at home, with Corona, his faithful lice 
secretary, he handles the really important phases of hie task. Hes 
thinking and planning is all done there with Corona’s help: only 
the details of execution are left for the office next day 

Corona has a knack of inviting work; of making even the 
Toutines of life interesting and attractive. It asks no favors, makes 
No excuses, it can do all that an old-fashioned stand-pat typewriter 
can do, 5 

for yourself. Test its lightness; note its strength. See 

it fold, hke a book (a patented feature Nan - if you fall in love with 

it, a8 300,000 men and women have, then “fold it up, take it with 
. typewrite anywhere.” 


CORONA 


CORONA TrennTEE 





COMPANY, Tae., Grotea, N. Y. 
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Corona 
and Collier’s 





t For the eighth con- 
| secutive yearCollier’s - 
is a leading factor in 
| the national advertis- 
ing campaign of The 
t Corona Typewriter 

Company. 





‘| Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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olt The Resinol or 





HY advertise just until the time your advertising is calculated 

to give you its fullest effect?. Too many manufacturers come into 

this market with an advertising campaign barely large enough, 
merchandising it to the limit, to secure a fair distribution, at which 
point, when advertising is just about to begin so far as the consumer is 
concerned, far too often it stops. 


































Say the new merchandise has its advertising released on a 40% or 50% distribution, 
which is pretty fair as a general thing on an introduction to a market, the advertis- 
ing has played a splendid part in getting the dealer to go that far, but even with a 
50% distribution, it stands to reason that as a general thing only one person in two 
who responds to the advertising will find the merchandise and give the advertiser 
return > which he has paid. Every additional 1% or 5% or 10% increased distribu- 
tion, as time and advertising goes on, reduces the per cent of loss from people who 
try to respond but can’t find the goods. , 


Up to the point where the distribution reaches 95 to 98 or even 100% is just exactly 
where the advertising and the selling get the merchandise so it can enjoy 100% re- 
turn from the advertising spent on it. What an appalling waste, therefore, to dis- 
continue the shutidatine or even after this point! And how rapidly a distri- 
bution built up on the dealer’s impression that advertising would be sustained and 
help him sell the merchandise, can crumble away when he realizes that it was only 
carried long enough to get him to buy the goods. That isn’t, for example, 
Wrigley’s or Resinol’s way of advertising! No, they keep everlastingly at it, which 
is largely responsible for the tremendous popularity enjoyed by their products both 
among dealers and consumers. 

Why be satisfied in a productive market like Baltimore with anything short of 98 or 100% distribution 

and sales? Attain this average by consistently and persistently advertising your products to Baltimore 

consumers through Baltimore's great Associated Press papers, The NEWS and The AMERICAN, 


which have an intensified circulation of 187,000 daily and Sunday, reaching nearly every one of 
the 150,000 homes in city and suburbs, oaauin practically the entire state of Maryland. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL y . E. LUTZ 

ee —__ —— estern Representative 1 ; 
1 assau Street First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 1 
New York A nadrh Chicago | 


Advertising Manager 
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How Jiggtime Won the New York 
Market in Twenty-one Days 


The Hecker Cereal Company Launches a New Product, Advertises It, and 
Secures Satisfactory Distribution in Twenty-one Days by 
Creating a Chain of Enthusiasm 


“WE are not aware of any 
slump here. We are going 
out after business as usual. And 
we are getting it.” 

So spoke Nelson Dougherty, 
sales manager of The Hecker 
Cereal Company, in commenting 
on the way that a new product— 
“Jiggtime,” a ready-to-bake cake- 
flour put up in one-pound packages 
—has been successfully launched 
upon the market 
within the metro- 
politan district of 
New York in a pe- 
riod of twenty-one 
days. 

“We did it,” said 
Mr. Dougherty, 
“by creating what 
might be called an 
endless chain of 
enthusiasm. We 
succeeded in creat- 
ing that feeling all 
along the line from 
the factory to the 
consumer. In the 
first place, we sold 
ourselves thor- 
oughly on the 
product. We then 
succeeded in sell- 
ing our salesmen 
so thoroughly on 
it that they were 
able to go out and 





flour which needed merely the ad- 
dition of water to make it ready 
for the oven, but it experimented 
for more than a year before it 
produced a combination of flour, 
sugar, salt, egg yokes, vegetable 
shortening, skimmed milk, flavor- 
ing and baking powder, that would 
meet all tests. “There was already 
competition in the field and the 
problem was to make a superior 
product and, if 
possible, one that 
could be sold at an 
attractive price. 
When it was sat- 
isfied it had the 
right goods, the 
next question was 
the selection of a 
good name. It was 
desired that this 
name should carry 
the idea of quick 
action without 
being too much 
like the names of 
other products in 
the grocery field. 
Many names were 
examined and se- 
lected, and finally 
the advertising 
agency employed 
by The Hecker 
Cereal Company 
hit upon the word 


sell the dealer the ®!8ST ADVERTISEMENTS WERE PUZZLERS “Jigtime.” This 


same thing. The 
dealer in turn 
caught the enthusiasm and com- 
municated it to his customers. 
The various steps in the campaign, 
then, were: first, the creation of 
a good product; second, the crea- 
tion of good advertising; third, 
the selling of both the product 
and the advertising to salesmen 
first and then the buyers.” 

The Hecker Cereal Company 
was already manufacturing and 
marketing ten packaged products. 
It saw an opportunity for a cake- 


AND NOTHING MORE 


was the name, 
adopted, and to 
make it more distinctive and ef- 
fective, an extra “g” was put into 
the “jig.” 

The next problem was the se- 
lection of a package. It was nec- 
essary that the container be as 
appetizing as possible, that it de- 
scribe the contents and their uses 
properly, and that it stand out on 
the grocers’ shelves. The firm 
started with a certain definite idea 
as to the sort of package it wanted, 
but when it was realized that the 
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package must bear the name, an 
illustration showing its use, and 
the proper directions, this idea 
was abandoned. The whole mat- 
ter was then referred to the art 
department of a carton manufac- 
turer, which produced a design in 
yellow and blue, with a red cir- 
cle at the top bearing the word 
“Heckers’” in white script. This 
symbol appears on all the com- 
pany’s package products. 

In the meantime nothing had 
been said to the salesmen, but 
when it was judged that the right 


Dont be a slave to 
acook book 7a 
















‘OU don't need a recipe or a cook 
book with Jiggtume on hand. For the 
most expert cake makers have scientafically 
blended all of the ungrechents for making 
delicious cake and packed them mm the 
Jiggtume package 
All that 1 lacking » water and a hot 
oven! Furnish these and you have a 
most dehcious cake un Jiggtime 
Your grocer sells Juggtome 





THE HECKER CEREAL CO. NEw Yomn 


THE PLOT UNRAVELED 


time had come for launching the 
product, all the salesmen were 
summoned to a dinner at which 
the first news of the creation of 
Jiggtime was sprung upon them. 
Representatives from the mechani- 
cal, delivery and advertising de- 
partments gave talks designed to 
sell the men thoroughly on the 
merits of the goods. As a climax, 
cake baked with Jiggtime was 
served as a dessert. The men went 
away full of. enthusiasm and cake. 

Distribution was obtained be- 
fore the advertising was started, 
but the whole trade was informed 
as to what was coming off, not 
only by the salesmen, but by a 
broadside and illustrated circular 
mailed the day before Jiggtime 
was sprung upon the public. 

The advertising had been pre- 
pared so as to appear breezy, col- 
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loquial and cheerful. A laughing 
advertising character was created 
in the shape of a Jack-in-the-box 
and represented as springing out 
of his covering so as to accord 
with the spirit of the word “Jigg- 
tithe.” 

For the first few days the ad- 
vertising, which appeared in domi- 
nating space in the metropolitan 
newspapers, was run “blind.” The 
Jack-in-the-box was simply pic- 
tured alongside a tumbled row of 
blocks which spelled out the name 
“Jiggtime.” The purpose of this 
was to create an expectant mood 
on the part of the public and to 
prepare it to look for a surprise. 

Finally the complete advertise- 
ments appeared containing descrip- 
tive copy and a cut of the pack- 
age, retaining the Jack-in-the-box 
figure. 

In the meantime a letter had 
been sent out to prominent mem- 
bers of the trade and to the chain- 
store buyers introducing Jiggtime 
and urging them to try the ac- 
companying package in their own 
homes. As one result, an 80 per 
cent distribution was obtained in 
the metropolitan chain stores with- 
in the first few days, and repeat 
orders from one chain began to 
come in within four days after the 
advertising started. 

A letter was sent out to the 
salesmen also, summarizing the 
talking points of Jiggtime and 
urging them to take home a pack- 
age to try it for themselves. It 
was especially emphasized that 
production was already sufficiently 
large to take care of all orders 
and that customers could be as- 
sured of prompt delivery. 

Another letter to salesmen out- 
lined the high points of the sell- 
ing campaign and pointed out that 
a virtual 100 per cent distribution 
must be obtained in twenty-one 
working days and that Saturday 
must therefore be made to count. 

With so short a time to cover 
the trade, it was of course es- 
sential that all lost motion be 
eliminated. Feeling that the best 
results could be obtained -only by 
men who had the utmost confi- 
dence both in the-effectiveness of 
the advertising and the quality of 
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the product, a preliminary cam- 
paign was launched to sell the 
salesmen thoroughly on Jiggtime, 
and to arouse their interest to 
the highest possible pitch. This 
was done so successfully that in- 
dividual salesmen made construc- 
tive suggestions of their own. 

One man was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the superior quality of 
Jiggtime to any competing prod- 
uct that he started out having his 
wife bake a cake every day, which 
he carried with him and allowed 
his customers to taste. He imme- 
diately took a rapid lead over the 
rest of the men. The information 
was passed on to the other men 
and they were encouraged to do 
likewise. 

One man on his own initiative 
arranged for Saturday store 
demonstration. Others worked in 
the evening behind the grocer’s 
counter’ in their neighborhood 
store, pushing Jiggtime to the 
consumer. The enthusiasm thus 
raised resulted in mouth to mouth 
advertising, and the motto of the 
sales force backing up the adver- 
tising became “Jiggtime on every 
tongue.” 

The spirit with which these men 
worked was particularly note- 
worthy in view of the fact that 
they are on a straight salary basis 
and do not receive any bonus or 
commissions. The successful chain 
was started right. The house sold 
the salesmen, the salesmen sold 
the dealers, the dealers sold the 
customer, the product sold itself. 





Five New Accounts with 
Critchfield Agency 


The Andresen-Ryan Coffee Company, 
of Duluth, Minn., is planning a news- 
paper advertising campaign extending 
through the Central West. Copy will be 
placed by Critchfield & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Other accounts 
lately secured by the Critchfield agency 
include these: 

Home Woolen Millis, of Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., which will use women’s publica- 
tions in advertising yarns and woolen 
goods; Autopoint Pencil Company, Chi- 
cago, for which a campaign will be run 
in national mediums; Master Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Chicago, a general 
newspaper YY. and the Fairmont 
Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Com- 
pany, Fairmont, Minn., which involves 
mainly the use of business papers. 
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Changes in McGraw-Hill 
Business Staffs 


Several changes have been made in 
the business staff of Electrical World, 
Electrical Merchandising, Power and 
Electric Railway Journal, publications of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 

Howard A. Lewis will concentrate his 
efforts on Electrical Merchandising as 
manager of that paper in charge of ad- 
vertising and circulation. Mr. Lewis 
will also retain his present relationship 
to merchandising accounts applicable to 
Electrical World and continue his pres- 
ent connection with the Journal of Elec- 
tricity and Western Industry as vice- 
president. Arthur E, Ciifford has been 
appointed executive assistant of Electri- 
cal Merchandising. 

To fill the vacancy by the change of 
duties of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Clifford, 
George E. Andrews, who has been busi- 
ness manager of Power, will assume the 
position of manager of Electrical World. 
Jay E. Mason has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of Power to succeed Mr. 
Andrews, and L. W. Seeligsberg will re- 
turn to Electric Railway Journal as busi- 
ness manager. 





Staff Changes on “Hearst’s 
International”’ 


Frank D. Sniffen has become Eastern 
advertising manager of Hearst's Interna- 
tional, New York. A. M. Carey, for- 
merly with McCall’s Magazine, and 
H. O. Clayberger, formerly with Sher- 
man & Lebair, Inc., New York agency, 
have joined the advertising staff. Mr. 
Carey will cover Philadelphia and the 
South and Mr. Clayberger New York 
City accounts. Edward N. Chalfant is 
covering New York State and New 
York City accounts, 


Milwaukee “Journal” Has 
Dealer Newspaper 


The Journal Company, Milwaukee, 
publisher of the Journal, has issued the 
first copy of a publication for Milwaukee 
retailers. This new publication has been 
named “The Retailer’s Journal.” Store 
news, merchandising practices and ad- 
vertising news are covered in it. 








Hubert Sackett with Ivan B. 
Nordhem 


Hubert Sackett, formerly general sales 
manager of the N. K. Fairbank Company, 
“Gold Dust” washing powder, etc., has 
joined the Ivan B. Nordhem Company, 
outdoor advertising, New York. Mr. 
Sackett was engaged in sales and adver- 
tising work with the Fairbank company 
for nineteen years. 





The Colonial Biscuit Co. and Sig. C. 
Mayer (cigars), both of Philadelphia, 
the Mechanics Trust Co., Harrisburg, 
and Truly Warner (hats and caps), 
New York, have appointed the Tracy- 
Parry Company to handle their adver- 
tising. 
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Insurance Advertising Men 
May Form Association 


A group of about thirty executives, ad- 
vertising managers and promotion man- 
agers of life, fire and casualty insurance 
companies from New York and nearby 
points, including Baltimore, Md., and 
Springfield, Mass., met in New York 
last week for the purpose of discussing 
the formation of an insurance adver- 
tising organization. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company, and its three 
associated companies, was chairman of 
the meeting. 

Another meeting, at which the at- 
tendance of executives and advertising 


managers of Western life, fire and 
casualty insurance companies is ex- 
pected, will be held at New York in 


April. Further discussion of the forma- 
tion of an organization will be heard at 
this meeting. 


Maurice Magnus Starts Adver- 
tising Service in Chicago 
Maurice Magnus has formed the Key- 
stone Advertising Service in Chicago for 
the purpose of doing merchandising and 
sales promotion work. Mr. Magnus for- 
merly was advertising manager of va- 
rious retail department stores, and his 
latest position was that of advertising 
manager for David Adler & Sons, of 

Milwaukee, clothing manufacturers. 


William G. Conley at Chicago 
for McGraw-Hill 


William G. Conley, who has been ad 
vertising representative at Philadelphia 
of Coal Age, a publication of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, is now 
advertising representative at Chicago of 
American Machinist, another McGraw- 
Hill publication. 


Will Advertise “Dutchess 


Trousers 


The Dutchess Manufacturing Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., manufacturer of 
“Dutchess” trousers and knickerbockers, 
has placed its advertising with Alfred J. 
Silberstein, New York. 





Advertising Agency for Mystic 
Cream 


The advertising account of the Mystic 
Cream Company, Middletown, N. Y., 
has been placed in the hands of, the 
Burnham & Ferris advertising agency, 
New York. 


C. E. Percy Leaves Joseph & 
Feiss Co. 

Charles E. Percy has resigned as di- 
rector of sales promotion of the Joseph 
& Feiss Company, Cleveland, maker of 
men’s “Clothcraft” clothes. 
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Death of Jacob Cotner, Jr., of 
“American Boy” 


Jacob Cotner, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
of the Sprague Publishing Company, De- 
troit, and business manager of the 
American Boy, died March 18, after a 
month’s illness. He was 60 years old. 

Mr. Cotner became identified with the 
publishing business in Detroit in 1891. 
Earlier in life he had been a traveling 
salesman for a number of hardware 
houses in the Middle West. The Ameri- 
can Boy was founded in 1899 and after- 
ward became the publishing company’s 
sole interest. Under Mr. Cotner as 
business manager and Griffith Ogden 
Ellis as editor, the periodical became in- 
fluential in the juvenile field. 

“Mr. Cotner did a practical work for 
the youth of this country that can 
scarcely be estimated,” says the Detroit 
Free Press. “tHe was one of those who 
went to the root of the matter in an en- 
deavor to help build up the citizenship 
of the country.” 


“Dromedary” Dates Account 
with Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


The Hills Bros. Co., “Dromedary 
dates and cocoanut, New York, has 
wo its account with Barton, Durstine 

& Osborn, Inc., New York. 

The Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, maker of “Crawiord’” electric 
ranges, has also placed its account with 
this agency. This account will be Han- 
dled by the Boston office of the agency. 


. . " 
New Accounts with Hoyt’s 
Service 
The Alaska Freezer Company, Win- 
chendon, Mass., maker of home ice 
cream freezers, and the Durable Manu- 
facturing Company, New York, manu- 
facturer of sheet and rod _ packings, 
gauge glasses and other technical prod- 
ucts, have placed their accounts with 

Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York. 


G. O. Baker Joins Dorland 
Agency 

G. O. Baker, fermerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Charles 
Everett Johnson Company, of Chicago, 
has joined the Chicago office of the Dor- 
land Agency, Inc. Another addition to 
the Dorland agency is Roy Quinlan, for 
the last year with the Chicago office of 
the George L. Dyer Company. 


Packard Motor Company 
Appoints J. T. Aubrey 


J. T. Aubrey, Western manager 
of Cosmopolitan Magazine at Chicago, 
has resigned, and on April 1 will be- 
come advertising manager of the gy 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. Mr. 
brey succeeds H. Holmes, Fave 
resignation was announced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink last week. 
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“Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword” 
Concentrate in 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Metropolitan Population. aeiteben aa tXaass 3,000,000 
a Ris 905.545 Eierdesg Haein 1,823,779 
Dwellings in Philadelphia.............. 390,000 
oo ee 4.7 


The circulation of The Bulletin for 
the month of February was: 


509,062 ois 
Exceeding all previous months of 
publication. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating your advertising in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 


The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained 
"Philadel shia by a daily newspaper in the State of 


1e nearly everybody 


Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 


ae in the United States. 
reads the 


Bulletin The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia 
newspaper which prints its circulation 
figures regularly every day. 





No prize, premium, guessing, coupon or other artificial methods of stimu- 
lating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
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oy | a all 
rig Shop” . 


E_ have all seen the bored expression 
that creeps over the faces in the 
crowd when Jones talks “shop.” 


Jones is a brilliant talker on his pet business 
subject but only the initiated appreciate 
him. He will hold the attention of a crowd 
of big men in his line for hours and not a 
one will miss a word. When he has a 
“hand-picked” audience Jones is a wonder. 


Ever think of the similarity between Jones 
and your advertising? Like Jones, your 
advertising has to talk “shop”; and the 
point for you to decide is whether you want 
to bore a big crowd with a story it doesn’t 
wish to hear or talk to a “hand-picked” 
audience vitally interested in what you 
have to say. 


A mighty big advantage accrues to the ad- 
vertiser who talks to real buyers only, about 
their own business, in their own language, 
in the Business Papers these buyers must 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
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read to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in their respective industries or 
professions. 


And it doesn’t make any difference what 
business you are in or what kind of an 
audience you wish to reach, there is sure to 
be a business paper that will reach it— 
quickly, wastelessly, effectively. In Busi- 
ness Paper advertising you may talk shop to 
your heart’s content and the more shop you 
talk the greater will be the reader’s interest. 


The powerful influence of the advertising 
pages of Business Papers is obtainable at 
a cost so low as to be all out of keeping 
with the material, tangible benefits derived 
from them. 


We will be glad to show you just how 
Business Papers can be effectively fitted into 
your selling and advertising plan. There is 
no charge for this service and it is freely 
offered to Advertisers and their Agents 


“Member of The Associ- 
aled Business Papers, 
Inc.’’, means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
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The Working-Creed of 


T he Chicago Daily News 
Book Page 


Ever since the inauguration of The Wednes- 
day Book Page one policy has been pursued 
without deviation—the nee of 
good reading. 

Every Wednesday The Book Page carries 
to over four hundred thousand homes—to 
more than 1,200,000 persons—the message: 
“Keep away from the worthless books. Read 
the best—and read it habitually.” 

“Constructive criticism” this policy has 
been called. And it is a successful policy, as 
the lineage figures prove. 

Book Publishers know where their adver- 
tising pays. . And it was not long before The 
Daily News held first place in Chicago book. 
advertising lineage. 

Here are the figures for 1920: 


Daily News - - - - - 106,822 lines 
Tribune - - - - - = 92, '898 

Post - +--+ + = = 68,037 “ 
Herald-Examiner - - - 33,076 . = 
American - - - = = 2,827 “ 
Journal - - =- - - 1912 “ 


Readers of The Book one have faith in its 
criticisms. They are interested in its views 
and reviews. This interest and faith are car- 
ried over to the advertisements. 

Really good books, advertised on The Book 


Page, sell. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 


























A New “Cancellation Evil” as the 
Retailer Sees It 


How the Cutting of Advertising Appropriations Is Affecting Dealer 
Good-Will 


By J. Daniels 


E were talking about busi- 

ness conditions the other day 
—a big retailer and myself. It 
was in his office, and I was sit- 
ting beside his desk. During the 
conversation, an office boy brought 
in a sheaf of mail—letters, papers, 
advertising literature. My friend 
the merchant picked up one of 
the pieces of advertising, opened 
it and glanced casually at the mes- 
sage, in big type, across the first 
page. It read 

“Now is the time to go after 
business.” 

He read down the page hur- 
riedly, then passed the folder 
over to me with a smile. 

“There’s a concern,” he re- 
marked, “that sends me literature 
telling me I ought to put on extra 
steam these days to sell its goods, 
when, by George, I know it to be 
a fact that this particular com- 
pany is pulling in everywhere. 
When they ought to be giving me 
more help in getting their stuff off 
my shelves, they are cutting down 
on their advertising. They want 
me to spend my money and my 
energies more liberally than ever, 
but they seem to think a different 
rule applies to themselves.” 

“Perhaps,” I interjected, “they 
have to cut down. Maybe they 
haven’t the money.” 

“Money, nothing!” he exclaimed. 
“They have the money, or they 
can get it, if they really want to. 
The trouble with them is that they 
are like a lot of other business 
concerns—whenever it rains they 
expect the other fellow to provide 
the umbrella. 

“You hear a lot of talk about 
the ‘cancellation evil’ these days. 
A lot of manufacturers declare 
that many retailers have been 
guilty of a moral misdemeanor 
because they have cancelled their 
orders and that they have thrown 
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a great burden upon industry. I’m 
not defending the practice, but 
what about the manufacturer who 
sells you goods largely on the 
strength of his work with con- 
sumers to help you dispose of it, 
and who then turns around and 
cancels his advertising? 

“I was one of those merchants 
who for a long time could not see 
much justification for advertising. 
Finally, after I had been worked 
upon by salesman after salesman, 
after I had received bales.of man- 
ufacturers’ printed matter talking 
about this one’s or that one’s ad- 
vertising campaigns, I saw the 
light. I realized what they all 
had been telling me—that their 
products themselves were but a 
part of what they had to sell me. 
They convinced me that one of the 
real values in advertised goods 
lies in the activity of the maker 
in the market-place. 

“Once I was sold on the idea, it 
took no trouble to keep me sold. 
I have become one of the large 
and growing body of retailers who 
appreciate what advertising by the 
manufacturer has done for us. 
I know it means bigger volume, 
lower selling cost and quicker 
turnover. 


CAN THESE MANUFACTURERS 
BELIEVE IN ADVERTISING? 


“Now, however, manufacturers 
like this one seem to think I should 
forget everything they have said 
to me in the past about the im- 
portance of their advertising as an 
aid in my business, and at the very 
time when I most need their help 
they cut off their advertising al- 
together or cut way down on it. 

“T have a feeling that some of 
them think they can ‘get away 
with it’ without their trade being 
really conscious of what they are 
doing. That might have been true 
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a few years ago, but I don’t be- 
lieve it is generally true to-day, 
at least not with the more alert, 
more aggressive type of merchants 
—the kind of merchants who are 
the real producers of business. 

“If, as this manufacturer says 
in his printed matter, ‘Now is the 
time to go after business,’ it’s 
certainly up to him now to go 
after it with us. It’s up to him to 
do his part. I tell you the people 
who are getting co-operation out 
of me these days are the ones who 
are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel with me. And when this 
present situation changes so that 
things are coming easier, you can 
bet they are the ones who are 
going to keep on getting my busi- 
ness and my good-will.” 

Are the manufacturers who to- 
day are slashing their appropria- 
tions for advertising playing fair 
with their retail distributors? 

Are they not, in many instances, 
losing more in good-will among 
their dealers alone, to say nothing 
of the public, than they can pos- 
sibly save in dollars and cents by 
reducing the advertising budget? 

The answer to the first question, 
of course, is to be found in the 
advertiser’s past performances, in 
his attitude toward advertising as 
a part of his business and in the 
promises which he may have made 
to his retailers. If in the past he 
has so conducted his business as 
to lead his trade to expect from 
him consistent advertising help; 
if he has sold his product, to any 
extent, on the strength of his con- 
sumer advertising; if there have 
been any promises, expressed or 
implied, regarding the continuance 
of that advertising, can the pro- 
ducer be playing fair with his 
retailers unless he exerts every 
effort to maintain his appropria- 
tion? 

As to the effect of the cancel- 
lation of advertising schedules or 
the curtailment of advertising ex- 
penditure so far as these concern 
dealer relationships, the remarks 
of the retailer quoted above are a 
clear indication. Broadly speak- 
ing, the retailer has not only come 
to believe in the producer’s ad- 
vertising as a means of helping 
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him to make more profit, but he 
has also, to a considerable extent, 
come to demand it. 

True, retailers have not always 
appreciated, so fully as_ they 
should, the advertising assistance 
which many manufacturers have 
given them, or perhaps it would 
be better to say they have not al- 
ways given the evidence of appre- 
ciation which has been expected. 
Because of this apparent apathy, 
some advertisers have been mis- 
led into discounting the value of 
their advertising in its dealer in- 
fluence. Usually, it is only when 
you actually take, or try to take, 
the advertising help away from 
the dealer, that you get a real in- 
sight into ‘the extent of his appre- 
ciation of its value. 

Moreover, right now he is more 
than ordinarily sensitive to any 
such change, for right now 1s the 
tim: when he feels the need of 
help as he has not felt it in some 
years. Thus to-day the advertiser 
who withdraws or curtails the sup- 
port which he has been giving to 
his retail market is likely to suffer 
far more than he would in days 
of more active consumer buying. 
By the same token, the advertiser 
who goes to his retail trade with 
the message that he is continu- 
ing his advertising with unabated 
vigor can expect to find his dealers 
more responsive than ever before. 
And if he can go one better and 
increase his appropriation, even in 
small measure, he is sure to find 
his advertising dollar buying the 
biggest amount of dealer good-will 
it has ever bought. 





Machinery Company to 
Advertise 


The Marvel Machinery Company, of 
Minneapolis, is planning a new business- 
paper campaign in behalf of its products. 
Direct advertising methods also will be 
used with the idea of utilizing magazine 
space later. Copy will be placed by the 
John L. Clough Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of Indianapolis. 


C. L. 





Cole with Burleigh 
Withers Co. 


C. L. Cole, formerly with the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, of Chicago, is 
now with the Burléigh Withers Com- 
pany, advertising illustrators of that city. 
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The Ghost of an Old 
Friend 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 18, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We note with much interest the zeal- 
ous way in which you are pushing the 
so-called movement for true advertising. 
We see from your article in your Feb- 
ruary 24 issue that your “‘model’’ law 
has been adopted in twenty-two States 
and that it is being urged in others. 
This law is very drastic, and, like many 
other drastic laws, it looks to us as if 
it would prove a boomerang and knock 
out those who hurled it. 

Please note that after glorifying this 
movement against ‘‘false’’ advertising, in 
your said articie, you publish in the 
same issue various advertisements that 
are palpably untrue. Beware that you 
do not become tangled up in the net 
you are setting for others. 

For example, on page 30 is the state- 
ment: “The sugar that sweetens your 
coffee and the tobacco for your morn- 
ing smoke went from Southern farms to 
the refiner and the manufacturer respec- 
tively in their long, circuitous route to 


- you.” 


You know, of course, that it is not 
true that the sugar that sweetens your 
coffee comes from our South. Only a 
very small fracticn of our sugar is a 
Southern product. The law requires 
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you to know this, and when you publish 
this false claim you render yourselves 
liable under your own “model” law. 

We are keeping tab on what you and 
others publish and at the proper time 
we shall use it. Watch your step! 


Apvertisers’ Derense Leacue, 
Cuas. W. Warpven, President. 


OMEHOW or other, the voice 

of the Advertisers’ Defense 
League has a familiar ring, but its 
hollow reverberations have grown 
sadly anemic with -the passing 
years. It is but the echo of it- 
selfi—scarcely more than its own 
ghost. True, it still shakes its gory 
locks at the Model Statute, but it 
has apparently never read that in- 
strument unto this day, for it un- 
derstands its provisions no better 
than it did years ago. 

If we remember correctly, this 
warning spectre used to possess a 
local habitation in a Post Office 
box, but now it appears bereft 
even of a street address. It is sad 
to see old friends thus disembodied 
and forlorn. Rest, rest, perturbed 


spirit!—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Advertising Rates as Affected by 
Publishers’ Costs 


Expenses in the Aggregate Remain at the Peak 


By Luther D. Fernald 


Advertising Manager, New York Evening Post, and Formerly Business Manager, 
The Christian Herald 


F this meeting had been held 

a week ago, you would have the 
perfectly proper presentation of 
the magazine side of this debate 
by a magazine man in his eleventh 
year as a magazine man. As it 
is, you have the paradox of a 
newspaper man leaving his news- 
paper office the first day there, to 
come up to defend the magazines. 

Yet, after all, this is a matter 
which touches every publisher— 
magazine or newspaper—and it is 
perfectly in order for them to 
work together to be sure that the 
facts of their mutual situation are 
rightly understood. 

The announcement of this de- 
bate facetiously refers to a heredi- 
tary bookishness and states that I 
have “consumed all the books on 
the subject.” 

Well, I have read some books 
on the subject. They’re the finan- 
cial books—the ledgers and the 
cash books—of the twenty leading 
magazines published in New York 
City. The results have been com- 
piled in composite form by the 
National Publishers’ Association, 
certified to by certified public ac- 
countants in November, 1920. 

First let me review some of the 
typical increases in cost which the 
publishing business has undergone 
in recent years, only a very small 
part of which has been passed 
along to the advertiser: 


1920 CompaRED wiTH 1917 Waces 


SR Gc cantneccan's 60% increase 
Webb pressmen ........ 67% - 
CompOGters 6.0. s-2 ess OR 7 
Two-color pressmen..... 85% - 
SE ncdnene-on thay hen 128% ~ 
Paper handlers .........200% _ 





Address before the Representatives’ 
Club, New York, March 14. George S. 
Fowler, advertising manager of Colgate 
& Co., spoke at the same meeting, from 
an advertiser’s point of view, but 
Printers’ Inx is unable to print his 
address, as he spoke from notes. 





—with further increases on top 
of these increases of 8% per cent 
to 11 per cent awarded last De- 
cember for 1921, and also made 
retroactive for three months to 
boot! There’s no basis for re- 
duced rates there. 

And bear in mind that this wage 
schedule in the printing business 
would have been far worse all 
last year and this year if the 
magazine publishers of New 
York had not fought through 
a three-months’ strike in the clos- 
ing months of 1919, The argu- 
ment was constantly made by the 
unions that we need not bother 
particularly whether the wage de- 
mands were outrageous or not; we 
could simply increase our advertis- 
ing rates proportionately. Refus- 
ing to do that, at a time when they 
probably could have done it, cost 
the magazines enormously, in 
actual cash losses, as well as in 
losses of revenue during three 
months of maximum advertising 
and circulation prosperity. The 
magazines themselves paid this 
strike bill; none of it was passed 
on to the advertiser. They haven’t 
even passed on more than part 
of the wage increases they did 
have to make during these three 
years. 

But tremendous increases in 
wages are only part of it. Ex- 
press rates have gone up 50 per 
cent during this period; freight 
rates, 85 per cent, and these have 
boosted the cost of everything the 
magazine has used, as well as the 
cost of distributing the finished 
product. Nor has there been any 
relief yet; nor is any even prom- 
ised in the future as a basis for 
any reduction in magazine rates. 

Second-class rates have gone up 
280 per cent in this period. And 
instead of any promised relief, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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ANY a manufacturer forgot the 

primary principle of distribution 
in the past two or three years of “easy 
pickings.” Unless you create a real 
demand for your product on the part 
of the people, they will never see your 
package when they go into the store. 
They will see your competitor's package 
if he has told them of its merits through 
dominant advertising, made possible by 
concentrating in such dominant news- 


papers as The News. 


Distribution doesn’t mean sales. De- 
mand means sales. Dominant newspaper 
advertising creates demand. 


Send for the Book 
‘Does Newspaper Co-operation Mean Anything?” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York Office FRANK T LI Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL MEE, S.. CaNea, J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street Advertising Maneger First National Bank Bldg. 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR 
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ask our 
Advertisers 























We've pointed to the class field and | 
told you that its value was just as 

great to the advertiser of a good q 
toothbrush or any other low priced i 

quality product as it was to the maker j 


of a costly motor car. 


We based that claim on the obvious fact that 
the needs of the well-to-do are greater than 
the needs of the masses. 


—that they buy the counterpart of 
every article sold in the mass market 
and buy it in larger quantities— 


—that where the masses buy canned 
goods by the can, and beverages by 
the bottle, the classes buy them. by the 
crate and in the case— 


And we’ve said that this heavier buying held 
good right down the line from motor cars to 
tooth paste. 





Vanity Fair 


The Ideal Medium for All Quality Products 

















| 
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Furthermore, we've claimed that owing to its 
influeace on mass and trade the value of the 
class market was far greater than circulation 
or page rates of class magazines indicated. 
For these reasons we urged the value of Vanity 
Fair in the merchandising of all quality 
products, costly or inexpensive. ... But don’t 
take our word for it. Ask our advertisers. 
They speak from their own experience. 


Here’s what they say— 


Maibohm Motors Co. 


“We advertise in Vanity Fair because of 
the atmosphere it gives our product, as well 
as because of the class of readers it reaches. 
Our use of Vanity Fair has been of no 
small assistance in maintaining the enthu- 
siasm of our dealers, as it has materially 
assisted their sales to the Vanity Fair kind 
of reader. The Vanity Fair reader is a 
leader in style, and prestige, and his ex- 
ample is very apt to be followed. Further- 
more, we have obtained new dealers as 
a result of our Vanity Fair advertising. 
We believe in you enthusiastically.”—T. W. 
Cusuine, Vice-Pres. 


The Phez Co. 


“We selected Vanity Fair for our Cham- 
pagne Applju because we know without 
question we would be telling our story to 
the people who can pay the price. Further- 
more, we figured the result of having such 
people buy and use our product; in other 
words, the influence of Vanity Fair’s readers 
on others.”—ArtHuR Bootnu, Sales Mgr. 


We have a score and more of these letters. 
We'll print them here from time to time. But 
if you want them all at once, write for our 
folder, “What Do the Advertisers Say?” and 
learn the value of the class field and the power 
of Vanity Fair from the men who know. 





Vanity Fair 


GEO. S. NICHOLS, Advertising Manager L. A. HERBLIN, Western Manager 
19 West 44th Street, New York Stevens Building, Chicago 
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Try itout in Representative Milwaukee 


Why Do Leading Advertisers 
Concentrate in Major Markets? 






















Successful advertisers select markets of 
positive purchasing power nowadays. 


They use advertisements of dominant 

size in One newspaper. Sales action T 
is commanded quickly. Maximum 
results are secured.at one low cost. 


These, and many other leading adver- 
tisers, are concentrating in Milwaukee. 
Their dominating campaigns are 
published exclusively in The Journal, 
reaching four out of every five English- 
! speaking families. They are repre- 
; sented in only a select number of 
other national newspapers. J 


Cream of Wheat Co. Burroughs Adding ’ 
California Prune and Machine Co. 
Apricot Growers Library Bureau 
New York Central Lines Shaw Walker Co. 
Inland Steel Corporation Baker Vawter Co. 


National Kellastone Co. Eversharp Pencils 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago Los Angeles P 
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they are to be raised again in 
July 1921! There’s no basis for 
reduced rates there. 

Paper—the greatest element of 
all in publishing a magazine—- 
went up 200 per cent plus. It 
went up regularly every quarter, 
and it kept on going up after every 
other “basic product” or “raw ma- 
terial” went down last summer 
and last fall. It stayed up into 
1921, and there isn’t a magazine 
yet printed on paper costing less 
than the highest prices known to 
this generation. 

The worst part of all this is 
that the greater part of these in- 
creases are very recent—made just 
before or after the beginning of 
the price slump of 1920. We aren’t 
comparing pre-war costs. It’s 
enough for the present to keep in 
mind the developments of the last 
two and of the last four years 
and to try to make some progress 
back toward what looked to us 
then as the highest possible costs. 

Here is what these increased 
costs did to us; these are certified 
figures : 

The gross receipts of twenty 
leading periodicals published in 
New York jumped up six and one- 
half million dollars in the four 
years from 1916 to 1920. But 
costs jumped even farther, and 
the net earnings of these twenty 
periodicals were more than cut in 
half. The net annual earnings at 
the end of these four years of 
the “great boom in advertising” 
were exactly two-fifths of the net 
earnings at the start of the boom. 
Some boom! 

At no point in these four years 
did expenses fail to more than 
keep pace with receipts. The 
sharpest part of the drop in net 
earnings came with the sharpest 
part of the rise in advertising vol- 
ume—between January 1, 1918, 
and January 1, 1920. 

What has happened late in 1920 
is fresh enough in your minds. 
The line of costs and the line of 
receipts simply came together— 
and profits generally ceased to be. 

What has happened since Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, is something we don’t 
even like to discuss among our- 
selves. Net profits have become 
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“Trish profits” for the time being. 
We could never have gotten by 
as well as we did in the last two 
years at the prevailing advertising 
rates had it not been for the large 
volume of advertising carried. 
This worked out on the basis 
of packing freight cars absolutely 
full. This isn’t true now, for 
we’re hauling our freight cars at 
practically full-car costs, but only 
partly filled with freight. If we 
didn’t much more than make ends 
meet when revenues were at a 
peak, we certainly can’t reduce our 
revenues by a cut in rates while 
the same schedule of costs exists. 


ADVERTISING RATES NEVER WENT UP 
PROPORTIONATELY 


I want to remind you that we 
kept rates down during the boom 
—kept them down so low that our 
costs ate us up. Our profits were 
more than cut in half while every 
other business boomed. 

If we had inflated our prices as 
was done in every other line of 
business, including many of our 
advertisers—if we had profiteered 
—the cry of “reduce your rates” 
might fit—and it might be possible 
to do it. 

Practically all of our advertisers 
have gone through from two to 
four years of unexampled pros- 
perity in this recent “seller’s mar- 
ket.” Their profits were usually 
limited only by the extent to which 
prices were moved up, without 
notice, by supply and demand—or 
by themselves and their com- 
petitors. 

Even the merchandise just man- 
ufactured, or in process of manu- 
facture, regardless of the lower 
costs of raw materials or of labor, 
profited by these increases. <A 
price increase meant overnight 
profits on often an enormous 
amount of merchandise. Millions 
of dollars of merchandise were 
made on a basis of “prices cur- 
rent at time of delivery.” With 
huge surpluses built up out of 
such profits, manufacturers who 
have had to reverse the process 
recently have, after all, only been 
“losing money” which most of 
them had prepared to lose when 
deflation should eventually come. 
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The only thing in doubt has been 
when they would begin to write 
off their deflation losses out of 
inflation profits. 

With the publisher it was ex- 
actly the opposite. He had his costs 
revised quarterly, monthly, daily 
and, worse still, retroactively! But 
he couldn’t raise his advertising 
rates overnight—couldn’t raise 
them without giving a year’s no- 
tice for most of his advertising. 
Would that we could have had 
any of our costs stabilized for a 
year at a time as were our adver- 
tising revenues and our subscrip- 
tion rates! As a matter of fact, 
we were able to, and did, move 
up our subscription rates a good 
deal more in keeping with our 
costs than we moved up our ad- 
vertising rates. 

And in the present period of re- 
adjustment, dull buying, etc., the 
publisher has none of the chances 
to “deflate” economically that the 
average manufacturer has. ; 

Does temporary stagnation hit 
the automobile business? Close 
up the plants for a couple of 
weeks or a couple of months, un- 
til dealers sell out their cars and 
buy the surplus cars the factory 
has on hand. Let the present 
owners wear out their old cars; 
they’ll buy all the more rapidly 
when they do buy—and the second- 
hand car situation won’t be such 
a nuisance. Save tremendously on 
overhead, wages and materials, 
and even stay closed until -labor 
and materials come down more to 
where you want them. The only 
big thing you lose is prospective 
profit and a temporary excess of 
capital and insurance and office 
costs over receipts ; you don’t even 
lose good-will—as long as you 
keep advertising and keep people 
supplied with cars when they want 
them. 


NO STORM CELLARS FOR THE PUB- 
LISHERS 


With the publisher it is again 
exactly the opposite. He can’t do 
any of these things. He can’t stop 
making an April issue just because 
there may be no profit in. it, and 
rely on the fact that his sub- 
scribers still have a perfectly good 
March issue on hand to read—or 
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that newsdealers may have some 
February and March issues still 
unsold. He can’t ship out some 
surplus January issues to supply 
new customers. He can’t even 
reduce the number of copies he 
puts out—bécause those are all 
contracted for by subscribers or 
regular newsstand buyers. These 
copies he, of course, supplies at 
a big loss, which isn’t met by the 
usual advertising volume. He 
saves some printing and paper 
costs on the advertising pages— 
but that’s all. He has to keep on 
hauling his freight cars along, 
regardless of how  unprofitably 
theyre loaded. And he can’t even 
do as. the railroads do— make 
the advertiser pay the full-car 
rate, or wait until enough other 
advertisers come along to fill it 
up. He has to keep right on 
sending his cars along every 
month or every week, regardless 
of how empty they are. 

So the publisher is in the hard 
position of having had no chance 
to accumulate a big surplus dur- 
ing “good” times—he even made 
far less than normal during this 
period—and he can’t mitigate his 
deflation losses now. He has got 
to keep on going on the profits of 
his book business—if any—or the 
surplus remaining from _ the 
dwindling profits of recent years; 
on his courage; on ‘his belief in 
a return swing of the business 
pendulum; and on his surprising 
ability to go through adversity 
and be ready for prosperity. 

The immediate and future sit- 
uation as affecting advertising 
rates has been well described in 
a statement made by one publisher 
in answer to criticism of a con- 
tinuance of rates 25 per cent to 
35 per cent higher per line per 
100,000 than they used to be four 
years ago. He said, in part: 
“Publishers are not blind to the 
necessary readjustments. They 
are a long way from relief still, 
but they have been able to begin 
the adjustments the situation de- 
mands. 

“Tf the costs of manufacturing 
had continued to climb upward, 
publishers would have been com- 
pelled to further increase their 
advertising rates. 
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“Manufacturing costs have 
paused in their upward climb, 
already resulting with many pub- 
lishers in the assurance of more 
circulation for the rates previously 
announced for 1921 than would 
have been possible if costs had 
continued to rise. For it is true 
that the publisher who has not 
been able to meet his circulation 
demand during the last year or 
two will use every break in costs 
to give advertisers still more cir- 
culation per dollar. 

“Publishers absorbed the rap- 
idly rising costs until the early 
part of 1919. They could not con- 
tinue to do so. Therefore, rates 
per 1,000 circulation began to rise 
a bit—but not nearly to the extent 
manufacturing costs continued to 
rise. 

“There has been a good deal of 
rate discussion based on inade- 
quate information. For instance, 
future rates for 1921 have been 
figured by critics as though they 
were based on circulation back in 
February or March, 1920. Many 
have looked only at the change in 
figures on the rate card without 
considering circulation changes. 

“If costs had continued to 
mount, new rates against the 
same 1920 circulations would have 
been justified. But as soon as 
costs showed signs of slowing 
down, circulations have been al- 
lowed to go, to a basis that well 
justified any rate being charged. 

“We know that fair adjustments 
will take place as fast as condi- 
tions permit. Advertisers will 
rapidly get more for each dollar 
if conditions continue in the direc- 
tion they are moving at present.” 

Someone may say: “But the 
printers plan to reduce wages 
April 1—doesn’t that justify a 
rate reduction?” It is true that 
they plan to. They planned to 
last fall, and proved their case for 
reducing wages—or at least hold- 
ing them where they were—and 
the arbitrators awarded increases 
of from 8 per cent to 11 per cent 
on top of the previous outrageous 
wages, and made them retroactive 
to boot! 

Printing wages sure are going 
to be reduced sometime soon; but 
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you’ve got to wait until they are 
reduced before advertising rates 
can be reduced; we in the pub- 
lishing business have guessed 
wrong too often, to the adver- 
tisers’ advantage, but tremendous- 
ly to our disadvantage. 


PAPER REDUCTIONS SLOW TO MAKE 
THEMSELVES FELT 


“But how about: paper?” says 
someone else. Paper has actually 
begun to go down. But down 
from what? Down from the 
maximum prices of January, 1921, 
where they reached their peak. 
Breaks in the spot market haven’t 
helped publishers much, because 
nearly all of them had to sign con- 
tracts for the first three months 
of 1921 in December at December 
prices to insure adequate supply 
of paper. A good many times dur- 
ing the past few years publishers 
who didn’t have adequate con- 
tracts have been burned by hav- 
ing to pay 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent premium in the open market 
and in December it wasn’t safe 
to try it again. 

Now, these reductions which he- 
gin on paper-mill contracts April 1 
take us perhaps six months, and 
in some cases, nine months, back 
along the hard upward road of 
paper prices we have traveled for 
four years. There is a very long 
distance yet to go before we get 
to anything like stable prices, re- 
gardless of whether they’re nor- 
mal prices or not. And in prac- 
tically every case the April 1 paper 
prices are above the average cost 
of 1920—when paper advanced 
four times, regularly each quarter. 

So the situation is this: The 
publisher has paid far above the 
1920 average price for his first 
quarter’s paper; he is paying less 
for his second quarter’s paper, but 
still more than his 1920 average 
price; but it isn’t even as good as 
this—little as that is—for a lot of 
publishers. For example, the 
women’s publications, which close 
several months ahead and must 
always have a margin of safety 
of paper for at least one issue— 
will begin to enjoy the second 
quarter price about July 1. If the 
July price is less they will get the 














benefit for their issues of the last 

three months of the year. That 

July 1 price has got to drop more 

sharply than anything indicates at 

present to let such publishers get 
out even with 1920 paper costs 

in 1921. 

But I want to repeat, 1921 ad- 
vertising rates were based on 1920 
costs—though by no means fully 
up to them, because publishers 
played fair, though guessing 
wrong, about costs not going 
still higher. How can we reduce 
our rates until our expenses give 
us some chance of breaking even 
with the rates being charged— 
which are in every instance I 
know of, .too low for present 
costs. I repeat: Present rates are 
too low for present costs, if we 
are supposed to be in a regular 
business which pays some profit. 
There are lots of publishers who 
are losing money on printing 
their magazines right now. The 
only thing that saves some of them 
is money made in the sale of 
books; the only thing that 1s 
carrying many of the others dur- 
ing this flurry is the little left- 
overs of the dwindling profits o! 
recent years. 

Mind you, this may be the swan- 
song of a magazine man, but it is 
by no means a swan-song for the 
magazines. And I'll tell you why: 
Because of the remarkable ability 
of the magazines to live through 
adversity, due to their basic, fun- 
damental place in the life of the 
American people—due to the brains 
and the courage of the men who 
are running them—and because, if 
you please, they are going to be 
smart enough not to reduce their 
rates until they can reduce them 
with safety to themselves and to 
the public (and, yes, to the adver- 
tisers) who are dependent on 
them. 

And I question if they will re- 
duce them—on a dollar basis— 
then. I question if even you ad- 
vertisers who advocate it now, 
really want us to make such re- 
ductions so imperative a thing to 
work for that we do so at the 
expense of the standards, of the 
quality, and of the reserve power 
for growth and for future useful- 
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ness. The urge of recent years 
has been for bigger, better, finer 
magazines, reaching out over the 
nation and bringing better read- 
ing, better standards of living, 
better Americanism —and, _ inci- 
dentally, your better merchandise 
—into millions of homes. 

Do you really want us to try to 
scrap all this, by letting go of our 
standards, letting go of our qual- 
ity, cutting down our circulation 
which we spread out into millions 
of homes never reached before? 
It isn’t what you pay, but what 
you get for what you pay, that 
counts. You can bank on Old 
Man Competition seeing that what 
you get for what you pay in- 
creases every bit as rapidly as 
conditions permit. 

The magazines went through 
the money panic of 1907; they 
went through the war panic of 
1914; and this depression of 
1920-21 isn’t a circumstance to 
those two periods. The maga- 
zines are going to husband their 
strength and their resources and 
keep going on and getting better 
during this fallow-time when so 
many are thinking that the bet- 
ter part of valor is timidity, and 
whose feet will not warm up un- 
til they warm them up cHasing 
after their competitors. 

As after the panic of 1907, and 
the near panic of 1914, we’re 
going to see the notable success 
of those who, if there wasn’t 
enough sun to make hay by, at 
least took advantage of the cloudy 
weather to do their plowing and 
get in their seed. 

Long before the time that the 
magazines may be able safely to 
reduce rates, no one will want 
rates, circulation, quality and in- 
fluence reduced; you'll want full 
quality, more circulation and more 
power in the magazines. 

And the magazines will be ready 
for you. 





H, J. Schwarz in New 
Position 
H. J. Schwarz, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager for Wm. Demuth & 
Co., New York, is now advertising man- 
ager of the Individual Drinking Cup 
Company, New York. 
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A circulation is no larger than 
its valuc ts to you. 


The Dominant Financial 
Medium in Chicago’s 
Evening Newspaper Field 


During the year 1920 The Chicago Evening Post 
led all Chicago evening newspapers in financial ad- 
vertising, carrying a total of 1,031,240 agate lines of 
financial advertising, and exceeding its nearest com- 
petitor by 171,170 agate lines—the figures follow: 


Lines 
DE Sihnve ccudceseeeveshinwan 1,031,240 
I ea le eo a ae 860,070 
EEO PED Te Eee 410,177 
PY cc¢cbakessdevedewaaka 394,118 


During the year 1919 The Chicago Evening Post 
also led all Chicago evening newspapers in financial 
advertising, carrying a total of 833,813 agate lines 
of financial advertising and exceeding its nearest 
competitor by 68,000 agate lines. 


During the year 1920 The Chicago Evening Post 
gained in financial advertising over the year of 1919 
a total of 197,427 agate lines and increased its lead 
over its nearest competitor by 103,170 lines for the 
same period. 


No “largest circulation” is responsible for this 
dominance in financial advertising. Class adver- 
tisers in the Chicago field know the value of the 
discriminating, able-to-buy circulation of 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 
Eastern Representative : 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York. 
Western Representative: 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Did you know that the Southerner is more typically ‘ 
American than any other citizen?—He is. 


His section comes nearer the 100% mark 
Americanism than any 7 section in the land. 
13 states covered by the P. A. has a foreign ele- 
ment of only 2.3%. So Stight that it Is insignificant. 


The substantial, steady, dependable characteristics of 
the ~, A Forefathers are manifest in the South- 
erner 


in pure 
The 


He lives well. He makes money In the midst of wealth. 
He spends freely—for he has that pride in position 
which has always characterized his race. 
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SheTrue American Stock 


That's your market in the South 


Do you sell a necessity? The South needs it 
—wants it. In the South is that typical Ameri- 
can demand for things which makes life pleas- 
anter and fuller. 


Do you sell a luxury? Then the South is pecu- 
liarly your market. For the Southerner has in 
a marked degree the American love of ease,— 
the love of distinctiveness. 


The South wants your hardware, your farm imple- 
ments, your furniture. The South wants your cloth- 
ing. The South dresses well. The South wants 
your toilet preparations—your cosmetics, your 
soaps, your dentifrices. The South wants your au- 
tomobiles, your trucks, your tractors. The South 
wants your candies, your beverages, your packaged 
foods. 


And the South can pay the bill. 
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SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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4.00 or $.02 


“A salesman’s calls,” says the 
Literary Digest, “cost on an aver- 
age of four’ dollars each these 
high-priced times, with good pros- 
pects for an increase soon. But 
a postage stamp still costs only 
two cents—one of the few things 
that have come down in price 
since the well-known war. Many 
sales-managersare therefore laying 
off their salesmen and resorting 
to postage stamps to bring their 
wares to the attention of buyers.” 


There are many arguments in favor of 
using direct-mail advertising, but here is 
one of vital importance. Few direct-mail 
pieces cost more than a few cents each. 
Carefully planned and printed and sent out 
to a live list, they are automatically certain 
to produce results. 


Charles Francis Press 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE LONGACRE 2320 
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Railroads Make Radical Change 
in Advertising 


Short Lines Smash Sacred Precedents by Using Business Papers in 


Vigorous Bid for 


FTER the railroads had come 

out of Federal control the 
small lines found not only that 
their traffic organizations were 
practically destroyed, but that 
most of their competitive business 
had been diverted to the larger 
lines on all sides of them. 

The outcome is that we now 
see the unprecedented spectacle of 
railroad traffic departments adver- 
tising for business. The short 
lines are having to build all over 
again and are taking the obvious 
method of getting business that 
naturally would be utilized by any 
establishment under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

In the past, the railroads’ at- 
titude toward advertising has been 
beyond understanding. One al- 
most got the idea that the rail- 
road man thought he was rail- 
roading if he kept his equipment 
up to date, ran his trains on time 
and carried what freight was of- 
fered. He did not think he was 
to blame if the trains were not 
loaded. He blamed “conditions” 
for their emptiness. 

Railroad advertising has been 
placed strictly according to cus- 
tom and tradition which decreed 
that passenger service should be 
advertised and freight service 
should not. There is plenty of 
talk about de luxe service to the 
Pacific Coast and to New Or- 
leans. People are well ac- 
quainted with the famous time- 
eating trains between Chicago and 
New York. They know about the 
Congressional Limited between 
New York and Washington. But 
when it comes to freight service 
all they know is that railroads run 
freight trains and that their goods 
will arrive some time. 

The traffic manager is really the 
sales manager of the railroad. 
Upon the business he gets.the road 
gains its profit. Yet strangely 
enough the advertising of traffic 


Freight Business 


service has been regarded as “un- 
ethical.” The roads have kept 
away from it on much the same 
basis that influences lawyers, phy- 
sicians and dentists to similar 
practices. 

Railroads, though, are not the 
only business concerns putting ar- 
tificial limits upon advertising and 
preventing it from working out 
in its natural course. Either it 
has been held down or shoved 
into channels where perhaps it did 
not belong at all, and thus has 
not been given a chance to work 
out in its natural way. But this 
is rapidly changing as a result of 
the very condition which the rail- 
roads now find themselves up 
against—the necessity of fighting 
hard for business. 

For many months the railroads, 
not altogether on account of their 
own faults, had been crippled in 
the handling of freight. The pub- 
lic had learned to regard freight 
shipments as something to be 
avoided. The railroads not only 
admitted their weaknesses but did 
not even try to get business be- 
cause there was no use in doing 
so. 


REALLY GOING AFTER FREIGHT 
BUSINESS 


Things are changed now. The 
railroads are able to carry the 
country’s business but they are not 
getting it. Consequently they are 
not earning so much money as 
they are entitled to under the law 
and the practices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Some 
roads are trying to remedy things 
by effecting economies and gain- 
ing greater efficiency in operation. 
Others are doing what a manufac- 
turer would do. They are adver- 
tising. 

A typical case showing the con- 
dition the short lines found them- 
selves in after the Government 
had turned them back is that of 
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the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road. 

“When this property came out 
of Federal control,” T. D. Geo- 
ghehan, traffic manager, said to 
Printers’ INK, “it was unknown. 
We did not even have a map in 
the Official Guide. Our competi- 
tive traffic had been taken away 
from us by orders of the Railroad 
Administration and our traffic de- 
partment had _ been practically 
eliminated. Therefore it was 
necessary that we get before the 
public as quickly as possible with 
our claims for recognition as an 
important connecting link in the 
Mississippi Valley. territory. 

“Because of all this we now are 
advertising our service to shippers. 
I am glad to say that although we 
have just started in this publicity 
we have already produced enough 
traffic from the Pacific Coast to 
pay our advertising cost for a 
couple of years. This convinces 
us that with a live traffic organiza- 
tion backed up by advertising such 
as we are running, a road is able 
to increase its freight revenue sub- 
stantially. I do not believe that 
advertising will ever take the place 
of freight solicitors. These men 
serve the public in many ways. 
But advertising certainly will sup- 
plement their efforts in a way to 
make their work more resultful. 

“Perhaps roads like the Penn- 
sylvania or the New York Central 
would not need to advertise. 
Shippers know what the service is 
on these roads. But on lines the 
size of ours and with conditions 
the same as those we are now 
fighting, it seems that a reason- 
able amount of advertising of the 
right kind can hardly help but be 
profitable.” 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
places its advertising in business 
journals that reach shippers. 

Mr. Geoghegan’s idea that the 
big roads do not need to advertise 
is not accepted by such authori- 
ties as C. H. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central, and W. H. 
Finley, president of the North- 
western. Printers’ INK has told 
of Mr. Markham’s institutional 
advertising campaign in which he 
invites criticism and makes an 
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effort to sell the public on various 
salient features of the road’s ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Finley, while not ready to 
tell of his road’s advertising plans, 
said: 

“We are firm believers in: pub- 
licity and the keeping of our 
wares before the public. It is our 
earnest desire to acquaint our pa- 
trons and others with our facili- 
ties and methods and thereby se- 
cure their co-operation to render 
the maximum service.” 

But what is it that a railroad 
has to advertise in the way of 
freight service? Nothing is to be 
gained on the price appeal because 
freight rates are- regulated by the 
Government and the roads are not 
allowed to reduce them for com- 
petitive or other reasons. All 
shippers know this. And unless 
there are some definite considera- 
tions of service brought out, it is 
practically a toss-up with them as 
to which of two competing roads 
they might use between certain 
points where the rate is the same. 

In this very matter of service is 
where the short lines often can 
offer something really superior. 
Shippers will not know about it, 
though, unless they are told 
through advertising. . 


RAILROADS HAVE SOMETHING TO 
OFFER 


For example, how is a fruit and 
vegetable grower in Florida going 
to know that there may be an ad- 
vantage to him in routing some 
of his through freight over the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & West- 
ern Railroad, which is a_ short 
line running from Cincinnati to 
Springfield, I1].? From the stand- 
point of uninformed shippers the 
C. I. & W. may be said to “begin 
nowhere and end nowhere.” But 
as a matter of fact this road de- 
clares that with its connections it 
really is the short line from coast 
to coast. It says it can save time 
to shippers because it avoids the 
larger terminals such as St. Louis 
and Chicago, and thus is able to 
get the fruit through more quickly. 

Some freight, we will say, des- 
tined for the Pacific Coast or the 
far Northwest, is received in Cin- 
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89 Per Cent. of 


Baltimore Druggists 
Read The Sunpaper 


@ The Service Department of THE BALTIMORE 
SUN has just completed a survey which shows that 89 
per cent. of the Baltimore druggists read The Sunpaper. 


@ There are 345 drug stores in the city of Baltimore. 
The investigators interviewed 344, and found that 339 
read a newspaper and 310 of these read The Sunpaper. 


@ The names and addresses of these 345 druggists have 
been compiled into convenient route lists for the use of 
sales managers in obtaining distribution through the 
retail drug trade of Baltimore. 


@ Baltimore druggists have faith in The Sunpapers. 
They have learned by experience that it is profitable for 
them to identify their stores with goods advertised in 
The Sunpapers because 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Blidg., Chicago 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’”’ 


—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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cinnati for routing over this road. 
If for the Northwest, it may be 
rerouted at Indianapolis, avoiding 
the delay and congestion it would 
encounter in Chicago. Or it might 
be carried to the end of the line 
at Springfield, Ill., and there re- 
routed on the _ transcontinental 
lines without having to go up 
against similar congestion in St. 
Louis. 

A recent advertisement brings 
these points out clearly and one 
of its results was a letter received 
by Traffic Manager J. A. Simmons 
from I. T. Williams, general man- 
ager of the Manatee County 
Growers’ Association in Florida. 

Each year the association ships 
around a thousand carloads of 
Florida vegetables, of which cel- 
ery is the principal item. About 
35 per cent of its tonnage goes 
through Cincinnati for distribu- 
tion to Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Omaha. It occurred to 
Mr. Williams after reading the 
advertisement that he would like 
to know the road’s schedule out of 
Cincinnati connection with 
other lines. 

Short-line roads turning toward 
advertising as the solution of their 
present business-getting problems 
include the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern, the Southern Railway, the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, and the 
Cotton Belt line. 

The way these roads state their 
cases in business papers could well 
be emulated by many other busi- 
ness concerns that have something 
to sell. 


in 


MUST TALK SERVICE IN THE AD- 
VERTISING 


The short lines know they can- 
not talk in generalities because 
generalities will get them nowhere. 
They have certain clean-cut, 
definite service they can render 
and unless they can get this be- 
fore the shippers they may as well 
advertise not at all. 

Indefinite general advertising 
with a lot of pretty pictures would 
mean nothing in this case, and so 
the roads keep right down to 
brass tacks. 

A similar note is to be seen 
creeping into most advertising 
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these days—a sign full of promise 
for the future. 

Railroads have been conserva- 
tive heretofore in the matter of 
freight advertising because “it has 
not been done.” One leading ex- 
ecutive said he believed such ad- 
vertising would be resultful, but 
that he disliked to be the man to 
break the ice among the big roads. 
Another—a high official of one of 
America’s leading railroad sys- 
tems—made the surprising state- 
ment that his policy was not to 
give publicity to any of its freight- 
carrying facilities or service of his 
road, as he did not want compet- 
ing lines to find out about such 


things! 
The latter sentiment, though, is 
not generally entertained. The 


selling ideas of railroad men are 
too up to date for that. An of- 
ficial of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, when told about the incident, 
without mention of the man’s 
name, expressed the hope that 
such a sentiment had not been set 
forth by anybody connected with 
his road. 

What effect will the new kind of 
publicity have on passenger ad- 
vertising ? : 

For one thing it probably will 
make it more definite. 

Traffic Manager Geoghegan, of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, in 
telling of his new policy, spoke 
about “the immense amount of 
money that is thrown away in ad- 
vertising passenger service which 


could better be devoted to ad- 
vertising the freight end.” 
Mr. Geoghegan, of course, 


speaks rather radically from the 
standpoint of one who heretofore 
has been arbitrarily shut out from 
the benefits of advertising. There 
is logically a field for advertising 
both services. Out of the whole 
thing should come a better under- 
standing of advertising on the part 
of the railroads and a determina- 
tion to apply it as it would be in 
any other line of business. 

Railroads are not the only busi- 
ness concerns, at that, revising 
their advertising ideas as a result 
of the necessity of- fighting for 
business that has come upon them 
in the last few months. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of a 20-time Sunday order from 
the Harry C. Michaels Company for 
the Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
advertising Devoe Products. 





More than 6,000 people attended the 
Spring Style Revue of the Powers de- 
partment store in Minneapolis, Febru- 
ary 28 and March 1. The elaborate 
presentation of spring models for 
women, misses and children, by means 
of 26 professional models, was a big 
success. Beautifully illustrated, well- 
written and attractively designed page 
and half-page announcements were 
used in The Minneapolis Tribune pre- 
ceding the review. 





The Holeproof Hosiery Company, of 
Milwaukee, is carrying an extensive 
and attractively illustrated campaign 
of display advertising in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune, copy coming from Lord 
& Thomas. 





The Minneapolis Tribune carried 
a full page announcement for the Em- 
porium department store of St. Paul 
on Wednesday, March 2. On that day 
the St. Paul Emporium celebrated its 
nineteenth anniversary. In that time 
it has grown from a small retail 
establishment to one of the country’s 
largest mercantile stores. The copy, 
of institutional type, was beautifully 
designed and illustrated with line 
drawings. 





The Dayton department store of 
Minneapolis recently used large space 
in The Minneapolis Tribune for an- 
nouncements of its annual remnant 
sale, which was exceptionally well 
patronized. As a matter of fact the 
department stores of Minneapolis are 
feeling little or no effect from the 
industrial situation and practically all 
of them report business as normal or 
even better than at this period last 





year. 
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Cinco cigars are being well ad- 
vertised in The Minneapolis Tribune 
by the Minneapolis Drug Company, 
Northwestern distributors. 


The Thomas F. Logan Company, 
Inc., has selected The Minneapolis 
Tribune’s Sunday rotogravure section 
for a 13-time schedule for the Premier 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
280-line copy being used. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of a heavy schedule of advertis- 
ing for the Kewanee Boiler Company 
from the Witt K. Cochrane Adver- 
tising Agency of Chicago. The cam- 
paign started with a full page, to be 
followed by copy that carries an 
unusually strong selling message. 





The Corning Agency, Inc., of St. 
Paul, has placed with The Minneapolis 
Tribune a schedule of striking display 
copy for McKibbin, Driscoll & Dorsey, 
of St. Paul, on McKibbin hats, to run 
for twenty insertions twice a week. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
selected by the Atkinson Agency of 
Chicago for a six weeks’ campaign of 
280-line copy running Fridays, for the 
Spring Wheat Crop Improvement As- 
sociation. 





Delatone is being popularized again 
in the Northwest by means of a strong 
and well-sustained advertising cam- 
paign in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
Copy and schedule come from the 
Snitzler-Warner Company agency for 
the R. L. Watkins Company. 





A strong Sunday campaign has been 
placed in The Minneapolis Tribune by 
Vanderhoof & Company, of Chicago, 
for the Lloyd Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s line of baby carriages. This 
Company established itself in the 
Minneapolis field a year ago with a 
very successful campaign. 
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At Washington 


FREDERICK WILLIAM WILE 
for the 


Public Ledger 


The Germans feared Wile so that on 
the night of the declaration of war, 
they arrested him as “a British Spy.” 


Although an American, he was from 
1906 to 1914 in Berlin for Lord 
Northcliffe, who has said that if the 
facts which Mr. Wile sent about Ger- 
many’s military preparations had been 
heeded, England would not have been 
caught unprepared. 


As head of the Washington Bureau of 
the Public Ledger, he is already well 
known to President Harding, as he is 
to other statesmen throughout the 
world. 


PUBLIC 


The Public Ledger carries more national advertis- 
ing than any other newspaper in Philadelphia. 
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Frederick William Wile has an interna- 
tional experience and a ‘‘nose for news’”’ 
“— which make his dispatches from Wash- 
ington a notable feature of the Public 
Ledger and of the many other news- 
papers which get them through the 

Ledger Syndicate. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Pudb/sher 
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Service Dollars That Stimulate 
Advertising 






















In 1920 the volume of ad- 
vertising in THE FAR- 
MER’S WIFE showed an 
774, increase of 77 per cent over 


/NCreCase 1919. - | 








=—“> 
Advertising Volume While this showing is grati- 
oo fying, we are prouder of the 
fact that the investment in 
our editorial service in- 
creased 72 per cent in 1920 
over 1919. 
It pays to give the readers 
72% more than their money’s 
/ncrease worth. Such service reacts 
favorably for our adver- ite 
Investment in Editorial ame. 
Service in 1920 
THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm W omen 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc, 
1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Ill. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Increasing Sales by Advertising 
the Industry 


Habirshaw Company Builds Up Its Immense Wire Business by Stimulat- 
ing Consumer Interest 


By Edward T. Tandy 


bd is often a mystery to those 
who have not grasped the finer 
shades and possibilities of adver- 
tising that concerns like the Hab- 
irshaw Electric Wire & Cable 
Company use large space in pop- 
ular magazines. This year the 
puzzle is further increased for 
them by the inclusion of news- 
papers. 

Surely, exclaims the novice, the 
appeal in such cases is exclusively 
a trade and professional one! 
What then is the reason for 
using popular mediums in addi- 
tion to the trade and professional 
mediums? 

Let us take the case of Habir- 
shaw and see what the explana- 
tion is in that instance. We shall 
discover that there is generally 
more than one way home and 
that often the surest, and some- 
times almost the only way to sell 
is to advertise the other fellow. 

Very rarely does the average 
man purchase even a few yards 
of electric wire. He certainly 
never buys electric cable. Hab- 
irshaw makes nothing but elec- 
tric wire and cable. Yet for five 
years this company has been ad- 
dressing the bulk of its advertis- 
ing to Mr. General Person. A 
purely technical product has been 
advertised to the general public. 

When the company started ad- 
vertising on these lines, it began 
with an appropriation of $12,000, 
of which about $10,000 was spent 
on the man in the street. This 
year the company will spend 
something like $200,000 on adver- 
tising and at least $150,000 of it 
will go in efforts to reach people 
who do not buy electric wire. 

If that seems to deepen the 
mystery, listen! 

Five years ago the company 
was doing an annual business of 
only $800,000 and it stood twenty- 
eighth on the list of electric wire 





and cable manufacturers. To- 
day it claims to be the largest 
house of its kind in the world, 
and is reported to be doing a 
business of $16,000,000 a year. 

In the five years the business 
has been increased 2,000 per cent 
and the advertising appropriation 
1,500 per cent. At the same time 
the selling cost, including the ad- 
vertising, has been reduced 50 per 
cent. It is- a remarkable record 
—and none of it, it is said, was 
due to the war. 

The Habirshaw company as- 
cribes this great and_ rapid 
growth almost entirely to its 
manner of advertising plus the 
merchandising idea on which the 
advertising and practically all of 
its selling efforts were based. 

It is in this merchandising idea 
that we shall discover why Hab- 
irshaw wire is advertised to 
people who do not buy wire. By 
examining the advertising we 
shall see whether this method 
was the right one. We shall also 
see how skilfully it was handled 
in the case of the Habirshaw 
company. 


RENDERS A VAST SERVICE THAT 
DOESN'T SHOW 


Like many other important 
products, electric wire is merely 
part of a service. Alone it is 
of practically no use. To the 
public it is the service that counts. 
The wire that makes electrical 
service possible at every point 
where it is wanted creates no 
thrill. It is the electrical Cin- 
derella. 

Mr. and Mrs. Modern Citizen 
may be relying on electric wire 
for this, that, or the other, almost 
every minute of their lives. But 
what they buy is electrical ser- 
vice. They do not care a hoot 
about electric wire. And the fact 
is that they can go on not caring 
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—so long as they will buy more 
and more electrical equipment. 
Consequently, the manu fac- 
turer of electric wire has per- 
force to sell the service of elec- 
tricity before he can sell much of 
his wire. It is only by increas- 
ing the use of electricity that he 
can increase the sale of his wire. 
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pot or a furnace, cool breezes or 
heat, means a sale of wire. Hence 
it is that the wire concern finds 
that its best way home lies in 
selling electricity first. 

To acquaint the general public 


with all the thousand and one 
forms of electrical service that 
are now available for home, 
office, factory, store 
and almost every 


other conceivable 





place, and to interest 
people in the par- 
ticular devices that 
would be useful to 
them—that is the first 
object aimed at. For 
the question of wire 
is immaterial until 
the interest in elec- 
tricity has been 
aroused. 

But in the Habir- 
shaw advertising the 
effort to increase the 
business of the manu- 
facturers of electrical 
equipment and elec- 
tric current is only 
a part of the plan. 
There are others in 
the electrical field who 
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1HAT WHICH PROMOTES THE INDUSTRY PROMOTES 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS, REASONS HABIRSHAW 


Outside of the vital part it plays 
in electrical service there is no 
market for electric. wire. 

That, of course, is one of the 
reasons why the Habirshaw com- 
pany uses periodicals and news- 
papers and advertises the advan- 
tages of electrical service. To 
extend its own business it must 
increase the business of the elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers 
and also that of the central sta- 
tions, the electric light and power 
companies. 

Every sale of a piece of elec- 
trical equipment, a floor lamp or 
a city lighting system, a flat-iron 
or a factory power plant, a glue- 





also are concerned in 
its development — en- 
gineers, contractors, 
dealers, architects. 

All these are helped 
by the extension of 
knowledge of elec- 
trical service and the 
stimulated interest of 
potential consumers. 
All are included in 
the magazine advertising of this 
company, and the good-will of 
each class is also won by means 
of close co-operation. 

The motto of the Habirshaw 
advertising experts is that cor- 
rect advertising must be based 
on correct merchandising. The 
merchandising idea in the copy is 
directed to the overcoming of all 
possible resistances —by lending 
real help. 

This advertising unquestionably 
forms a tremendous force, ex- 
ploiting and aiding every branch 


of the electrical industry for 
the benefit of all. Just as un- 
questionably it keeps the Hab- 
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Success in advertising is a blend of the 
right product and the right public: for 
example, Omar Cigarettes and the more 
than million and ahalf buyers of the 
All Fiction Field. 

~~ 


ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘‘The Field of Greatest Yield’”’ 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 
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irshaw factories humming and 
growing. 

All the Habirshaw advertising 
has been striking and effective. 
This year’s campaign, the biggest 
yet undertaken, promises to set 
a still higher mark, particularly 
by the skill by which the entire 
scheme has been co-ordinated 
into one complete whole, carry- 
ing the same story throughout, 
whether told by the advertising, 
the jobber, the salesman, the con- 
tractor, dealer or engineer. 

he 1921 campaign includes 
thirteen full pages, spread over 
the year, in two popular national 
weeklies, a page every month in 
two general monthly periodicals 
and a full page every month in 
twenty business publications. In 
addition, a special intensive news- 
paper campaign has been started 
in the Central West. 

In this newspaper campaign, 
which is an experiment, adver- 
tisements will appear twice a 
week at first, and then once a 
week for several weeks in the 
principal dailies, seven in all, cir- 
culating in the five States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The space used 
will vary, 1,500, 1,000, and 390 
lines, the majority being 390, and 
making a total of 33,280 lines. 

The opening advertisement in 
the magazine campaign deals 
with the electrical needs of the 
home. Enclosed in a_ typical 
handsome Habirshaw border, it 
shows a city street with a group 
of passersby looking at the 
display in an electrical dealer’s 
window. Strong highlights and 
patches of full black give the en- 
graving a striking amount of 
“color.” 

The copy in this advertisement 
discloses the Habirshaw method. 
It runs: 


CHOOSING THE ELEectricaL SERVANTS 
For Your Home 

Electricity has furnished the elusive 
answer to the servant problem. Trans- 
porting power cheaply and efficiently to 
any point of convenience, it has changed 
the entire aspect of housekeeping by its 
ability to do mechanically the heavy 
household tasks, and by economically 
providing the highest type of home com- 
forts and conveniences. 

In selecting the appliances that will 
make electricity most effective for your 
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specific needs, go to a responsible elec- 
trical dealer and be guided by his ad 
vice—and by some nationally known 
trade-mark, such as Western Electric, 
which has established itself as an assur- 
ance of satisfaction and good value. 

Give even more careful thought to 
the electrical installation, the insulated 
wiring, which delivers current to the 
point of use, and is the actual founda- 
tion. of electrical dependability and 
service. The installation should be 
planned and made by qualified archi- 
tects. and electrical contractors, and 
exacting standards of quality maintained 
in all materials. 

Habirshaw can safely be chosen to 
establish the keynote of excellence for 
any installatiof. It has been the standard 
of insulated wire and cable quality for 
more than thirty years, and a highly 
specialized engineering staff and ade 
quate research facilities, supplementing 
a modern manufacturing organization, 
guarantee the maintenance and advance- 
ment of Habirshaw leadership. 

National distribution through the com- 
prehensive merchandising system of the 
Western Electric Company makes Habir- 
shaw available in every active market, 
and supports volume production, secur- 
ing to the consumer the high excellence 
of Habirshaw products at no more 
than market prices. 

Remember that it is difficult to judge 
the quality of electrical products by 
inspection—much dependence must be 
placed upon the responsibility of manu- 
facturers. Established trade-marks such 
as Habirshaw and Western Electric, 
and the advice and work of competent 
technical men, are the certain, depend 


‘able guides to economical, efficient elec 


trical service. 


Notice how the dealers, con- 
tractors and architects are 
brought in. 

The next advertisement takes 
us into the factory. It is headed 
“Electricity —the Modern Force 
in Industry,” and carries a bold 
illustration of a big machine shop 
in which even the arm muscles 
and neck of the workman in the 
foreground augment the sugges- 
tion of immense power conveyed 
by the great jigs. Here is one 
of the paragraphs of the copy: 


In just how many other ways elec 
tricity will prove a source of economy 
and a spur to production in your 
organization can best be determined by 
consulting the staff of your nearest 
power station, or a qualified electrical 
engineer or contractor. These men 
provide a service based on accurate 
knowledge and experience; overcoming 
seemingly difficult obstacles, and insur- 
ing an economical and efficient in- 
stallation. 


Another advertisement in this 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Placing electrical equip- 
ment in the home, and 
educating the housewife to 
its advantages, is a pioneer 
effort. The confidence with 
which The Journal is read 
in the home undoubtedly 
explains the preference of 
Minneapolis electrical 
dealers and supply houses 
in placing 107 per cent 
more of their advertising in 
The Journal last year than 
in any other newspaper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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“Our Wonderful Success 
in Chicago” 
sm 
ed 


The Chicago HERALD 


‘‘The Gateway to 
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There’s Just This 
to Add— 


What the Herald and Examiner has done for 
this manufacturer and many others coming into 
the Chicago market, it can do for you. 


If you manufacture a product of merit which 
enables the dealer to make a fair margin of 
profit, the plan which the Merchandising 
Department of the Herald and Examiner has 
developed and perfected will prove of unusual 
value to you. 


It will enable you to secure dealer distribution 
before a line of advertising is published; it will 
win for you the dealer’s whole-hearted co- 
operation; it will secure this distribution and 
dealer co-operation at but small expense. 
Finally, with an advertising campaign large 
enough to awaken consumer demand, the 
Chicago market—rich beyond compare—will give 
you a large volume of business, and an ever- 
increasing volume each succeeding year. 
We shall be glad to send you an exposition of the 


Merchandising Plan of the Herald and Examiner. 
A request for it involves no obligation. Write today. 


fi: Dicken, 
General Manager 


and EXAMINER 


the Chicago Market’’ 
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“The Farm Journal style’ 
consists of saying a 
column in a paragraph. 
Farmers are busy, and 
admire brevity—which 
is why [he Farm Journal 


is the only farm paper to 
have 1,100,000 circulation. 


Many editors have admired, but none 
have been able to copy, the “soul” put 
into The Farm Journal by Wilmer 
Atkinson and kept there by Charles 
Jenkins and Frank Moorhead. 
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serics is strikingly illustrated 
with a close-up of the laying of 
a power cable, The copy deals 
with “the priceless gift” of the 
“force that knows no limitations” 
in industry, commerce, or the 
home. 


IN BUSINESS PAPERS AND 
NEWSPAPERS 


The first piece of business 
paper copy explains the magazine 
campaign by telling “How Habir- 
shaw Aids Contractors and Deal- 
ers.” The-rest of the series deal 
with various technical points in 
the Habirshaw service. 

In the newspaper campaign the 
opening advertisement is headed, 
“America—the Electrical Nation.” 
The illustration has a girl on 
one side using a vacuum cleaner 
and on -the other a view of the 
interior of a power plant. Be- 
low is part of the globe, showing 
the United States with the places 
marked where Habirshaw has dis- 
tributing branches. The copy 
tells of electrical service and, as 
does every piece of copy, urges 
consultation with qualified archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors. 

Other advertisements for use 
in newspapers tell of “A Servant 
in Every Room,” “Electrical Effi- 
ciency in Household Manage- 
ment,” “What the Housing Short- 
age Means to the Builder,” 
“Greater Production Through 
Conservation of Power,” “The 
Magic Switch,” “Turning Over- 
head into Profit,” and so on. 

Each advertisement dealing 
with industry carries a conspic- 
uous invitation to “Ask any cen- 
tral station, electrical engineer or 
contractor for ‘Industrial Elec- 
tricity, Habirshaw’s interesting 
booklet on the application of elec- 
tricity to production.” 

Those dealing with the home 
say, “Ask any architect, electrical 
engineer or contractor for the 
‘Home Electrical,’ Habirshaw’s 
new booklet on the uses and 
economies of electricity in the 
home.” 

Two of the advertisements are 
devoted entirely to these booklets. 
But notice how the wire company 
definitely puts inquirers in touch, 
not with itself, but with local 
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people in the electrical industry. 
They can sell equipment—Habir- 
shaw sells only wire. This method 
of distributing the booklets seems 
an unusually clever stroke of 
merchandising diplomacy. 

The booklets themselves, which 
are handsomely printed and illus- 
trated, forty pages magazine size, 
carry the co-operation further. 
They give plans for the wiring of 
homes and industrial plants, and 
amaze the reader with the num- 
ber of electrical devices that are 
mentioned. 

Before leaving the advertising, 
it is worth while to draw atten- 
tion to the manner in which the 
company brings in its product. 
The seeming delicacy and mod- 
esty with which this is done 
every time appears to be ex- 
tremely powerful. This quiet 
method goes a long way in estab- 
lishing the conviction that Habir- 
shaw wire is not only the stand- 
ard of wire quality, but the 
standard by which any electrical 
installation should be judged. 

The strong feature of the mer- 
chandising plan is that the house 
is linked up with the Western 
Electric, which acts as its distrib- 
utor. This gives Habirshaw the 
advantage of forty-eight branches 
where complete stocks of wire 
can be maintained at strategic 
points throughout the country. 

Among the other features are 
a strong research department and 
the maintenance of an engineer- 
ing department at each of the 
forty-eight branches, where a 
trained man is always ready to 
assist in the solution of any elec- 
trical problem. 

The house also has its own 
salesmen in a ratio of about one 
in seven Western Electric men, 
and the Habirshaw salesmen spe- 
cialize on the promotion of new 
business and assist in the crack- 
ing of any hard selling nuts that 
may happen to arise. 

Each salesman, whether Habir- 
shaw or Western Electric, is pro- 
vided with a book of selling 
points. Special cards are fur- 
nished for contractors, indus- 
trials, central stations and public 
utilities, giving them Habirshaw 
points in which they would be 
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interested when needing wire. 
There is also a Western Electric 
Service Book, telling of electrical 
devices. All give the same Hab- 
irshaw story. The plan could 
hardly be more thoroughly com- 
plete. 

Here is an _ incident which 
shows how the plan is sold to the 
Habirshaw employees and_ the 
sort of result obtained. Meet- 
ings- are held in every branch of 
the plant. After a workmen’s 
meeting a young shipping clerk 
asked, “Why can’t we also stand- 
ardize our label?” Everybody 
had overlooked that several dif- 
ferent forms of label were in use. 
The new label is now part of the 
Habirshaw trade-mark. 

That suggests pretty definitely 
that the Habirshaw plan arouses 
the sort of enthusiasm executives 
are mighty glad to encourage. 

Altogether the advertising is 
an impressive example of how to 
get over the difficulty when your 
product is but an adjunct to 
something else, and in order to 
sell it you must help sell some- 
thing you do not make. 


Ohio Rubber Makers Start 

New Advertising Campaigns 

The John S. King Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, has started 
a campaign in automotive magazines in 
behalf of the “Polack Solid Truck Tyre.” 
This agency also is starting some adver- 
tising for the Buckeye Rubber Products 
Company, of Willoughby, O., maker of 
mechanical and molded rubber goods. 
The Buckeye campaign will be directed 
to the trade first and later to the con- 
sumer. 








International Displays Co. 
Advances R. H. Willis 


R. H. Willis, for ten years Eastern 
general sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Displays Company, of Cleveland, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
company. J. G. Luniak, for some time 
Western Sales manager, has been chosen 
as secretary. Mr. Luniak will remain 
in charge of Western sales. 





Advertising Manager for Toy 
Makers 


Harry C. Oechsler, formerly with the 
Robert Hoyme Advertising Agency, New 
York, N. Y., has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of The Hoycraft Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of a new line of toys called Hoy- 
Toys. 
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Goodrich Advertises 
Spring 
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‘é7T“HIS is the First Day of 

& Spring,” was the headline of 
a big six-column advertisement by 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
which the newspaper readers of 
the country beheld on opening 
their favorite newspapers of Mon- 
day, March 21. 

The copy began as follows: 


To-day, March 21st, is the first day 
of spring—the day that everybody has 
agreed upon as the time when “business 
will open up.” 

Business is here. It starts from now. 
It should be greater every day. 

Industry is awakening. On all sides 
you see the evidences of this. In every 
newspaper you read of resumption of 
work, 

Back to normal! It is a cheering 

thought. Employer, employee, dealer 
and customer are glad of it. 
_ Out in the country the crops are be- 
ing put in as of old. Mother Nature 
never takes a vacation. She is swing- 
ing into her spring work, making the 
seeds sprout and the crops grow. The 
food of the world is going to be pro- 
duced. The foundation of all prosperity 
exists as it always did. 

Business is here. It is ready at your 
hand, It is not something to be waited 
sy ' not something to be wished for. 
t ts. 


The purpose of the advertise- 
ment was therefore to “sell” 
springtime cheerfulness rather 
than Goodrich tires. For the New 
York area it proved to be well 
timed, for the day opened with 
brilliant sunshine, and there: can 
be little doubt that the psychologi- 
cal effect of such a message was 
good, Proofs of the advertise- 
ment were mailed out to friends 
of the company with a letter from 
E. D. Gibbs, the advertising di- 
rector, who said among other 
things that “this organization 
knows that the pendulum always 
swings back to normal.” 





Remy Electric Co. Appoints 
H. M. Carroll 


H. M. Carroll has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Remy Electric 
Company at Anderson, Ind., builder of 
“Remy” starting, lighting and ignition 
equipment. 

For the last six years Mr. Carroll was 
with the Hyatt Roller Rearing Company, 
of Chicago, in charge of tractor and im- 
plement bearings advertising. 
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The Chicago Market 


and 
‘OldManPercentage 


The advertiser who enters the Chicago 
market fully informed as to media value, 
and who uses the market’s media in pro- 
portion to its value, may reasonably expect 
success. 


The advertiser who believes he can culti- 
vate only ONE-HALF of Chicago, and by 
advertising skill dominate the other half, 
has an expensive lesson to learn. 


This any advertiser CAN DO in Chicago: He can, if 
he cuts his distribution cloth accordingly, secure a 
fair and profitable demand for his product by the 
use of ONE MEDIUM ONLY. 


This NO advertiser can do: He cannot, however he 
tries, secure FULL DEMAND for his product by the 
use of ANY SINGLE NEWSPAPER IN THIS FIELD, 
no matter how perfect his distribution, or elaborate 


his plan. 


In the Chicago afternoon field, admittedly supreme 
in its ability to move merchandise, the Evening 
American owns EXCLUSIVELY 40.1% of the total 
newspaper distribution. 


In this field the Evening American, and the Evening 
American alone, is able to create among its own 
IDENTIFIED readers 40.1% of the total demand 
that it is possible for any advertiser to create among 
evening newspaper readers in Chicago. 


Don’t argue with ‘‘Old Man’ ercentage.”’ His is the 
law of successful merchan lising, and unless you 
respect him you will never secure from the Chicago 
market ALL of the business that you are entitled to. 


ICAN 
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EVENING 


Member A. B. C. February Circulation 396,888 
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A Publisher in the Pest 
Office Department 


NOTHER publisher, Court- 
41 land Smith, has been named 
by President Harding to take up 
important Government duties. Mr. 
Smith enters public life as Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. The ap- 





COURTLAND SMITH 


pointment of a publisher as an 
official of this department so im- 
portant to publishers is looked 
upon with favor. It is natural to 
assume that Mr. Smith will bring 
the publisher into closer contact 
with this department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

For the last ten years he has 
been the head of the American 
Press Association, a national or- 
ganization of country newspapers. 
He succeeded his father, Major 
Orlando Smith, as head of this 
organization. 

When Courtland Smith entered 
upon the work of developing coun- 
try newspapers their condition in 
relation to advertising was almost 
chaotic. It has been said that their 
entire income from national ad- 
vertising at that time was not in 
excess of ten thousand dollars a 
year, and that by grouping these 
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papers together and teaching their 
owners business management Mr. 
Smith in eight years raised their 
incomes to more than two million 
a year. 

In his work as head of the 
American Press he has fought 
against the exploitation of the 
country newspaper and has done 
much to wipe out cheap advertis- 
ing agents and others who at- 
tempted to cut advertising rates 
of country publishers. He has 
helped to obliterate the old method 
of swapping advertising space for 
commodities and has done much 
in organizing and stabilizing the 
country newspapers. 


New Accounts of Campbell, 
Blood & Trump 


The Andrew C. Sisman Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of ‘‘Tourcoach” and 
“Roadcoach,” has placed its advertising 
account with the Campbell, Blood & 
Trump Advertising Agency, Detroit 
The product is a special top and not a 
eumelane body. A newspaper and busi- 
ness paper campaign is now being pre- 
parec 

Campbell, Blood & Trump have also 
obtained the account of the Lavigne De 
vices Co., Detroit, manufacturer of steer- 
ing gears and universal joints 
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Chester J. Pike Dead 

Chester J. Pike, a director of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., New York, and manager 
of this agency’s Boston office, died at 
Boston on March 19. Mr. Pike was fifty 
eight years old. He had been engaged 
in sales work for the United States Rub- 
ber Company and the Hood Rubber 
Company, and had been with the Ellis 
Advertising Agency, of Boston, before 
joining Hoyt’s Service. 


Glenn H. Campbell Advanced 


Glenn H. Campbell, who has been spe 
cial advertising representative of the 
Stockman-Farmer Publishing Co., of 
Pittsburgh, has been made manager of 
sales promotion for that organization. 
Before his connection with the National 
Stockman and Farmer he was advertis- 
ing manager of the National Fertilizer 
Association, Baltimore. 


Accession to Koch Agency 

C. B. Caldwell, formerly with the as 
sociated Schlesinger interests in Mil- 
waukee, has joined the sales staff of The 
Koch Company, Milwaukee advertising 
agency. - 

The Koch company has obtained the 
account of the Lincoln Light Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, manufacturer of farm 
lighting plants: 
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Where Quality Counts Most 


The New York Evening Post’s families constitute 
a distinct, compact market of tremendous purchas- 
ing power. 


They constitute the cream of the New York City 
market. 


There is nothing about the Post to attract the 
unstable element of a great city’s population. There 
are other papers which completely satisfy their 
interests. 


Even in such details as headlines and the physical 
makeup of the paper, the Post avoids the sensational, 
in order to be thoroughly consistent in its attractive- 
ness to the most substantial clientele enjoyed by any 
newspaper. 


It is made-to-order, in contents and physical ap- 
pearance fully as much as in patronage, as an adver- 
tising medium for goods which are good enough to 
satisfy its readers. 


Those who advertise quality-products in the Post 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their invitation 
is being extended on/y to those whom their dealers 
will welcome—and cash in on—as customers. 


New York Evening Post 


FOUNDED 1801 


L. D. Fernatp, Manager of Advertising 
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TULSA, THE MOST Dy”! 
IN THE UNITED 


Retail trade in Tulsa has been expanding without 
interruption thruout period of so-called “country- 


wide depression.” 
ATTEST 


AN OKLAHOMA ORGANIZATION 





rom 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA ENID, OKLAHOMA 
Tusa, OKLA., March 9, 1921. 

Mr. T. F. McPuHERsON, care Tulsa Tribune, Tulsa, Okla. 

Dear Str:—Enclosed you will please find interesting matter regarding * ‘Cost of 
Doing Business Cut Sharply in U. 8."" Regarding your inquiry: ‘‘Is trade 
healthy in Tulsa?’’ would say that in our particular line of merchandising Suits 
are leading numbers and spring outlook is fine. 

Saturday, March the 5th, this house made more sales and took in more cash 
than any time during its seven years in the city of Tulsa. The markedly in- 
creasing strength in the public demand, as reflected in the substantial volume 
of business done during February, has caused a pronounced atmosphere of opti- 
mism in both our Oklahoma City and Tulsa stores, and virtually in all our lines 
of Women’s Ready-to-Wear Apparel. 

We are showing a healthy increase in sales over February of last year, or over 
any of the immediate preceding months. It is the general belief among New “’ 
York merchants that the decidedly favorable returns that characterized February 
merchandising will continue. 

Thanking you in advance for your valued consideration regarding space and 
location for the C. H. Wright Stores, Inc., T am, 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. WRIGHT STORES, INC. 
2? 


a Rout ereh 
2539 GAIN IN AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULA- 
TION SINCE JAUARY FIRST 


February, 1921, average net paid................. 25,994 
December, 1920, average net paid................. 23,455 
BESS Ap Rg a 8 6 ee? ee ee ae Pe 2,539 


PRESENT TOTAL CIRCULATION 26,000 DAILY 


he Gulsa Cribune - 


National Representatives: 
. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, INC. 
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\y-NAMIC, PUSHING CITY 
5 STATES TODAY 


Liberal use of news and editorial columns by newspapers 
thruout country large factor in restoring normal times. 


Six months ago retailers were placing responsibility for 
the buyers strike upon the newspapers. For the news- 
papers in performance of a function of the press were print- 
ing stories of declining prices everywhere. When the bottom 
had been reached editors were quick to sense that public 
confidence must be restored if the wheels of industry were: 
once again to revolve at maximum speed. So newspapers 
began to advise the people to buy, AND SO GREAT IS 
THE CONFIDENCE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
IN THE INTEGRITY OF THE PRESS THAT THEY 
RESPONDED ALMOST IMMEDIATELY. IN MANY 
CITIES RETAILERS SHREWDLY CUT DOWN 
THEIR ADVERTISING SPACE, BEING SATISFIED 
TO ENJOY THE FULL FRUITS OF THE PATRIOTIC 
SPIRIT OF PUBLISHERS AS EXPRESSED BY THE 
DONATION OF SPACE AND EDITORIAL EFFORT 


sl AND INFLUENCE TO AVERT A PANIC. 
2 


The danger is past. The public is once 
again in a buying mood. The newspaper 
is the most powerful and direct advertis- 
ing medium available. Now is the time to 
use it freely. 


TRIBUNE’S CITY CIRCULATION 16,000 


Not Including Tulsa R. F. D. 


RICHARD LLOYD JONES, Editor 
ri T. F. McPHERSON, Business Manager 
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the world’s toxtile authority 








A highly specialized industrial field 
spending $10,000,000 per week for fac- 
tory equipment and building. There are 
9,000 textile mills in U. S. and Canada 
with invested capital of $3,500,000,000. 
It is a nationally distributed industry 
with mills located in every state of the 
Union. 


TEXTILE WORLD is this indus- 
try’s national medium used by 875 ad- 
vertisers who sell every type of factory 
equipment. 


If you want to know what textile 
mills buy, how much they buy and in — 


what manner, send for a copy of our 
book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills.’’ Free 
on request. 
¢ 
Textile World 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
834 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK - 
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Back to First Principles in 
Advertising Display 


Bold and Uncompromising Visualization of the Merchandise, as Opposed 
to More Elaborate Pictorial Ideas and Compositions 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


DINING-ROOM in a small- 

town hotel was cleared at 
the close of the day, and a trav- 
eling salesman introduced one of 
the most striking novelties of the 
season. He set up a pocket-size 
stereopticon, had a sheet placed 
on the wall opposite, and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate with col- 
ored slides just how attractive 
his line of merchandise was, in 
comparison with “the general 
run.” 

“The day has arrived,” said he, 
“when, with the vast assortment 
and variety of goods, you must 
discriminate in the lines to re- 
ceive the best display space. 
That’s only fair. It stands to rea- 
son you can’t give the limelight 
to all of them. There are too 
many. 

“A merchant simply must think 
about the looks of his store, his 
counters, his _ shelves. People 
will no longer tolerate the slov- 
enly, unsightly retail shop. The 
chain stores are learning how to 
make things spic and span. Pack- 
ages can make or mar the appear- 
of a store. 


ance 
“T want to make this point 
clear: the manufacturer owes 


something to the retailer in the 
appearance of his merchandise. 


There is no longer any excuse 
for unsightly, ugly, old-fashioned 
labels. Merchants are learning 


how to make their counter dis- 
plays and case exhibits good to 
look upon. In all the vast amount 


of goods, some of them must go 
down under counters, out of 
sight. They are in stock when 


people ask for them, but not 
given the most advantageous posi- 
tions in the store. 

“In order to give you an idea 
of just what constitutes the mod- 
ern idea in package designing, I 
have brought with me two dozen 
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coJored lantern slides. They 
were made from actual photo- 
graphs and tinted truthfully from 
the originals. 

“These show scenes in retail 
stores—just average shops. They 
visualize packages of many kinds, 
on shelves, on counters, in cases, 
and in pyramids. See for your- 
self what we have done to beau- 
tify our line and to make it a 
real embellishment.” 

It was an impressive exhibit, 
and those present were obviously 
interested. 

The company in question has 
recently gone over all of its pack- 
ages and containers and improved 
them radically. The fact that 
certain labels had been “in the 
family” for many years was not 
permitted to retard this progres- 
sive measure. 

Old and _ hard-to-read labels 
were entirely discarded. The 
members of the family of prod- 
ucts were indeed a credit to the 
parent company in their new 
Sunday - go-to-meetin’ clothes. 
And when these were placed, as 
had been done, side by side with 
obsolete and even ugly packages, 
the comparison was striking. 


THE A. B. C. OF DISPLAY 


Present business conditions in- 
vite a return to the first prin- 
ciples of retail salesmanship and 
advertising. Getting display for 
goods in the store is more vital 
now than it was a year ago. In 
like manner advertising is in- 
clined to be far more practical. 

The package now has more 
than mere advertising value. It 
may be an argument in itself and 
a genuine incentive to purchase. 


There has just appeared for 
The Morton Salt Company a 
page in women’s publications, 


calling special attention to the 
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package, a round cardboard con- 
tainer with a patent filter top for 
free running of the salt. A sec- 
ond color was used merely to re- 
produce the peculiar, ° brilliant 
blue tint of the package. It is 
figured, and justly so, that the 


reproduction of the package will 
prove a 


retail store help, by 





Reflecting Cheer and Brightness Over American Homes 


RIGHT, fresh, cheerful w - 


draperies and to harmonize with surroundings 


American homes, decorated with our nationally accepted wali coating 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 




















ADVERTISING 


familiarizing the consumer with 
its appearance. It will be easier 
to locate on the shelves. As the 
container is shown actual size, 
the details of the sifter are very 
clear. 

This page is an apt illustration 
of the more simple and direct 
type of advertising display now 
in vogue for package goods. 
There is a broad background ex- 
panse of light ruled lines, with 
no figures or accessories. At the 
bottom of the page, a mortise, 
moderate in size, is so placed as 
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aintily tinted to match rugs and 





Write for Free Interchangeable c olor Chart 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
A 02 Ge 7" 
‘ Your Local ww b "Entitled 1 to Your Trade 


IMPRESSING PACKAGE APPEARANCE ON READERS OF 
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not to attract too much attention 
from the package. It is not a 
beautiful piece of art, but it is— 
Salesmanship. 

Advertisers are doing every- 
thing in their power to recall to 
the mind of the consumer the 
long and honorable career of their 
products and the fact that they 
are not fly-by-night 
newcomers. 

Burnett’s Vanilla is 
campaigning in this 
manner. “1847 to 
1921, Oldest and 
Standard,” is the cap- 
tion thought, followed 
by: “Burnett’s Vanilla 
was the standard 
seventy-four years 
ago—and still is. 
Since competitors 
have always attempted 
to sell their goods by 
claiming ‘just as 
good,’ since its purity 
and full flavor are 
nationally recognized 
by all those who take 
pride in their cooking, 
aren’t these pretty 
good reasons for ask- 
ing your grocer for 
it by name?” 

It’s a case of back 
to the first principles 
of old-fashioned sales- 
manship—back to the 
grocer and the quality 
appeal, and the show- 
ing of the package— 
for in this series the 
container is quite the 
thing. ; 

Occupying the 
front, centre stage 
position, it rises high above 
the heads of tiny little figures, 
at table, grouped at its base, and 
the label is large enough for the 
reading of every line of text. In 
its art treatment, it becomes 
really artistic, which has ever 
been one of the objections of the 
visualizer, who has clung to the 
erroneous idea that a package is 
not an interesting theme for an 
illustration. : 

The Walter Baker Company is 
now getting under the salesman- 
ship harness, and in a very elab- 


characterize 
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Fr. Feit 
Facts 





Since 1856, when the first grand 
piano was made by Steinway & 
Sons, the firm has been “ dis- 
tinguished by the merit of its 
instruments and by its com- 
mercial enterprise.” 

Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians”’ goes on to tell the 
history of the Steinway family, 
describing the remarkable de- 
velopments in pianoforte-making 
that they have contributed. 

We are proud of our association 
with Steinway & Sons, and of 
the printing that P. P. C. has 
done for them. 

With many other important 
manufacturers who have added 
lustre to this country’s industry, 


Steinway & Sons are listed among 


our regular customers. 


Publishers Printing Company 
209 West 25th Street 
New York 
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orately conceived page exploits 
the can of cocoa to the exclusion 
of everything else. It is even 
given an elaborate period deco- 
rative frame, thereby conveying 
to the public the idea that it is 
indeed proud of this historic old 
container, the “product of 140 
years of experience.” 

The general plan of this new 
spirit in advertising copy is per- 
fectly obvious. It says to the 
woman of the house: 

“See, here is a package you 
should know by heart. It has 
stood by you through many gen- 
erations. It deserves your con- 
tinued patronage. Now that you 
are ‘more discriminating and ex- 
acting than ever before, in the 
way you buy, remember this prod- 
uct and its label. We simply 
want to remind you that we have 
proved worthy of your patron- 


e. 

Fels Naptha Soap, in the hot 
conflict that is taking place be- 
tween the specialized washing 
and laundry soaps, has settled 
into a policy of “showing the 
public the goods.” For it is neces- 
sary, in the present advertising 
copy plan, to talk package and 
soap and leave generalities and 
pretty pictures to the other 
fellow. 

“Three things identify the Fels 
Naptha package,” states a cap- 
tion, “the red-and-green wrapper, 
the golden bar, the clean naptha 
odor.” And the bar is shown in 
many different combinations of 
poses, wrapped, partially wrapped, 
unwrapped, with readable  sec- 
tions of the printed wrapper 
turned up to the eye. 

That the dealer is apt to give 
store display automatically to 
such products, when he sees that 
their advertising does the same 
thing, has been proved to be a 
fact. 

For many years Ivory Soap 
presented the familiar white cake 
to the reader in large size, and 
to this day a wonderful little 
wood cut reproduction of it is 
included in a_ special signature 
name-plate. 

In the present P & G Naptha 
soap advertising schedule, 
although other sales ideas are 
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illustrated, the cake, nearly nor- 
mal size, is always introduced, its 
texture and “feel” put in picture 
form. 

Alabastine advertising has devi- 
ated from the basic idea on occa- 
sion, but, as a rule, the “package 
is the thing,” its actual size mag- 
nified by clever art work. 

One of the most striking of 
these compositions shows the 
square container rising against a 
dark sky from a tiny village, the 
box larger than fifty of the 
homes thrown into one. It is a 
familiar device, but an ever-new 
one, because of the amazing con- 
trast values. 

When it trade-marked the 
attractive little messenger boy as 
a standing figure, Maillard’s 
Chocolate placed a greatly en- 
larged package in the youngster’s 
arms—so large that it was all he 
could do to carry it—and this pic- 
ture, although used in compara- 
tively small space, gives an un- 
forgettable impression of the 
label and the shape of the con- 
tainer. 

There is no argument against 
the purely illustrative human in- 
terest advertising illustration, 
elaborate, filled with figures, ‘gor- 
geously painted. Indeed, we are 
all proud of the rapid, imagina- 
tive strides that have been made, 
but for certain lines, the showing 
of the actual goods is a timely 
and even necessary plan. _ It 
should not be condemned because 
it is not “beautiful,” artistic or 
“clever”! 


Oldsmobile Makers Are Adver- 
tising and Shipping 

The 1921 advertising appropriation of 
the Olds Motor Works, maker of the 
Oldsmobile, Lansing, Mich., has not been 
decreased from 1920. “During last 
fall,” Thomas O’Brien, manager of sales 
promotion for | this company, tells 
Printers’ Ink, “we continued our regu- 
lar advertising contracts as originally 
planned and we believe this advertising 
co-operation with our dealers has helped 
in our business and that results have 
justified our action. We are now manu- 
facturing 100 cars daily and have orders 
for.shipments that would justify a larger 
production. The automobile shows, with 
their attendant publicity, have been a 
great stimulus and we have expressions 
from our dealers that the national pub- 
licity has greatly aided the work of 
our dealers and their salesmen,” 
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The World’s 
Greatest Fresh 
Milk Market 


NEW YORK 
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“se’/ the world’s greatest 


fresh milk market 


THE EIGHT MILLION PEOPLE living in cities of 
New York State constitute the World’s greatest fresh 
milk market. Over a million and a half cows are 
owned by dairymen in this territory. 

And the milk for this market must be fresh. This 
means it has to be produced near by—assuring these 
dairymen the advantage of the World’s greatest fresh 
milk market. 

To insure this quality, consumers pay a premium 
over prices paid for milk made into butter and cheese. 

The producers supplying this market sell through 
the Dairymen’s League, Inc. 92,000 read their own 
paper—Dairymen’s League News—for news of the 
great co-operative movement, which is bringing them 
economic independence. 

May we send you sample copy and rate card? 





Birge W. Kinne 
303 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Girard Hammond John D. Ross — 
Advertising Manager 0 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 





“‘The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper’’ 
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On March Thirty-first 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY and 
CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 


Join to Serve Agencies and Advertisers 


GH 


WO advertising art organizations—Frey 

and Floing—each a leader, will consolidate 
their executive forces and working staffs in 
the interest of better service to agencies and 
advertisers. 

The net result of the amalgamation is to 
place at the command of agencies and adver- 
tisers a broader, more comprehensive and com- 
plete art service at a greater value per dollar. 
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There is now one working staff where 
formerly were two; one executive staff where 
formerly were two; union and concentration 
of effort where formerly was rivalry. 

In one organization are now joined the 
special abilities and special talents which two 
organizations heretofore incorporated. 

It is plain that one such larger organization 
can work on a more efficient, more economical 
basis than two separate organizations. 

Agencies and advertisers benefit directly, in 
the fact that creative ability and layout talent 
have a wider sweep, by reason of the greater 
variety the combination of production staffs 
will afford. 

There will be, in the one organization, the 
same zeal in the interest of the small and the 
large agency and advertiser which has always 
characterized the efforts of the separate 
organizations. 

Our service will be advantageous in the 
matter of time and location, as well as in the 
quality of its production. 

With the addition of Mr. Floing as an officer 
and director of the company and his complete 
staff, there will be no change in the personnel 
of the Charles Daniel Frey Company. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


Complete executive, creative and production staffs, 
including competent photographic equipment of 
men and machines, in both Chicago and New York 


Monroe Building Flatiron Building 


CHICAGO RS ' NEW YORK 
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Financing the Dealer’s Stock 
in Trade 


How General Motors Does It 


By J. H. Newmark 


Manager, Advertising Division, General Sales Department, Chevrolet Motor Company 


jou SMITH, the grocer, can 
very often secure the greater 
part of his stock on consignment 
or liberal credit. In most cases 
he buys through a jobber. 

George Brown, his neighbor, an 
automobile dealer, sells a product 
which averages more than 1,000 
times the cost of the average 
grocery article. He purchases 
through a jobber or he negotiates 
a selling contract direct with the 
manufacturer of the car he sells. 
And he pays cash when the cars 
are delivered to him. 

Smith ‘may permit goods to re- 
main on his shelves and ac- 
cumulate dust, and it will cost 
him only a small amount in in- 
terest. 

Brown cannot afford to stock up 
his showrooms with new auto- 
mobiles and permit them to be- 
come dusty and rusty on his hands. 
His money is tied up in them. 

And so it happens that Brown 
is very often a more energetic 
business man than Smith, simply 
because he has to be. 

Manufacturers of automobiles 
to-day rely in only a small way 
upon the jobber. Years ago, with- 
out the jobber who could pur- 
chase and store great quantities of 
cars—great for that time, that is 
—the automobile industry would 
have found itself glutted with its 
own product. Ten years ago 
automobiles did not sell so rapidly 
as they do to-day. There were 
not many dealers who would risk 
much capital in purchasing auto- 
mobiles. The jobber kept the 
wheels of the automotive industry 
moving. 

Then the automobile came into 
its own. Public demand grew. 
The number of men who were 
willing to risk capital in estab- 
lishing an automobile dealership 
increased correspondingly. New 
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names appeared among the lists of 
automobile manufacturers. World- 
wide distribution became more 
than a dream of sales managers. 

Manufacturers found that the 
jobber was, in a sense, a non- 
essential. Instead of allotting to 
him all the cars entering a given 
territory, motor-car makers cut 
down on the jobber and built up 
smaller individual selling contracts 
with the growing crop of auto- 
mobile dealers. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH DEALERS 


In this way manufacturers have 
acquired and maintain control over 
the sources of outlet for their 
product. Dealers are given a sell- 
ing agreement covering a stipu- 
lated territory. They are required 
to execute a contract, based as 
accurately as possible on the po- 
tential business in their territory, 
to purchase a certain number of 
cars a year. The contract figures 
vary from a few cars to several 
hundred. And upon these figures 
depends the amount of the dis- 
count allowed the dealer. In other 
words, the dealer who contracts 
for a hundred cars has the advan- 
tage of a larger discount than the 
dealer who sells only twenty-five 
cars a year. 

Since Brown is required to know 
the potential business in his terri- 
tory pretty well, in order to make 
the most advantageous selling con- 
tract possible, he is also able to 
estimate the amount of capital he 
will require to finance the pur- 
chase of cars to fill his selling 
contract. 

The only problem he has, there- 
fore, is to get the necessary 
capital. 

Local bankers are very often the 
source of this capital. By financ- 
ing the shipment of cars to a 
dealer, they become, in a way, 
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partners in that dealer’s enter- 
prise. Since the manufacturers 
load their product f. o. b. factory 
in most instances, considerable 
capital may be required to pay for 
one shipment of cars, plus loading 
or decking charges and taxes, and 
less the stipulated discount. 

But there are times when bank- 
ers cannot finance automobile 
dealers. Or there are times when 
they decline to do it for reasons 
which reflect in no way upon the 
dealer as a credit risk. At such 
times, the dealer whose credit is 
good can secure assistance within 
the ranks of the automobile in- 
dustry itself. 

Just as it finances the sale of 
cars to purchasers at retail, the 
General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration assists dealers to pur- 
chase their wholesale stocks. 

This assistance takes on two 
forms: The dealer may secure con- 
trol of the cars he purchases and 
display them on his own floor, or 
he may store them in a licensed 
warehouse under pledged receipts, 
but before he can sell any car in 
the shipment he must first make 
payment to the full amount of 
credit on that particular car to the 
bank appointed to handle the mat- 
ter for General Motors Accept- 
ance. 

Here is the plan outlined: 
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After arrangements have been 
made to finance a shipment of cars 
to a dealer, the General Motors 


Acceptance Corporation sends the 
warehouse and trust receipts to 


‘ the consignee’s local bank. They 


are thus readily available. The 
dealer must make payment to his 
bank for each car sold before he 
can deliver the car to the pur- 
chaser or convey title to it. 

The effect of limiting the time 
of this financing plan is to insure, 
as far as possible, that the dealer 
will make every effort to dispose 
of his cars within the time limit. 
The maximum time is allowed 
during that part of the year cov- 
ered by the winter months; at 
other seasons dealers have to clear 
their shipments more rapidly in 
order to meet the loan obligation. 

To make it more worth the 
dealer’s while to keep “on his toes” 
and to keep his stock moving, a 
performance bonus is given when 
the G. C. finances the 
dealer. One-thirtieth of one per 
cent of the amount paid before the 
maturity of the loan is refunded 
for each day the accommodation 
‘is not used. 

Until recent years, the automo- 
bile business, as far as the,retail 
dealer was concerned, ceased to 
a great extent in October and re- 
vived in March or April. With the 


TERMS AND RATES 
MaxtmumM Time Six MontTus 


Where Motor 


Vehicles Are Cash Down Amount 

Stored Payment Financed 
Public 10% of 90% of 
Licensed Invoice Invoice 
Warehouse Price Price 
Consignee’s 15% of 85% of 
Floor or Invoice Invoice 
under his Price Price 
Control 





*Charge includes: 
Interest to Maturity | 
Fire and Transportation 
Full Price of Cars 


Insurance for 


Performance 
Bonus 


1/30 of 1% 
of amount 
paid before 
maturity for 
each day ac- 
commodation 
is not used. 


Charge* 

1/30 of 1% of amount 
financed for each day 
accommodation is used 
(1% per month).* 

1/30 of 1% of amount 
financed for each day 
accommodation is used 
(1% ,per month), plus 
initial charge of 1%.* 


Bank’s Fee 
Fidelity Bond 


Consignee’s 
Exchange Charges 





Trade Acceptances and Notes must be drawn for integral months. 
Invoice Price: 
Includes consignee’s price of car, taxes; extras if desired; freight if prepaid 
by shipper. If freight is paid*to railroad by consignee and i$ equal to or 
more than the required cash down payment, arrangements can be made with 
M. A. C. to consider the freight disbursement as the required cash down 
payment, making amount financed the net invoice price of the vehicles. 


. 
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than any other 
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development of the closed auto- 
mobile, however, manufacturers 
have solved the problem of mak- 
ing the automobile dealer’s busi- 
ness an all-year business. But 
even though the scope of the 
dealer’s business has been widened, 
it is still necessary to make greater 
provision for financing covering 
the winter months than for the 
other seasons of the year. 

As in many other lines, the 
greatest activity of the automobile 
manufacturers comes during the 
winter season. Factories are busy 
turning out cars for the next 
spring and summer trade. Before 
the buying season has begun in 
real earnest, dealers are per- 
suaded to stock up on cars, and 
during the dull seasons are given 
a longer term of credit than at 
other seasons. 

This has an effect of equalizing 
trade conditions, though it is pos- 
sible that the automobile dealer, 
knowing that his credits are good 
for some months, may relax as 
greatly as his neighbor Smith. 

Both the retail and wholesale 
financing plans of the G. M. A. C. 
may be peculiar to the automobile 
industry alone. But it cannot be 
denied that, from the standpoint 
of distribution of product, they 
have been made very effective. 
The entire automobile industry has 
had no precedents to follow. It 
has had to blaze its own trails. 
It has grown so rapidly that many 
other factors in its development— 
finance among them—have had to 
break away from older and slower 
methods and to keep pace with 
its own manufacturing ideals. 

Automobile manufacturers con- 
sider their product in the same 
category as the product of the 
clothing or foodstuff maker. They 
consider automobiles as merchan- 
dise, more costly perhaps than 
most stocks-in-trade to which the 
term is applied, but a product to 
be sold by the same methods that 
ordinary merchants employ, and 
with as much energy as is merited 
by a fast-growing popular de- 
mand. 

To make .this possible “the 
trade” has*.evolved its financing 
plans, manufacturing consolida- 
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tions and other factors which 
have made it possible for the auto- 
mobile industry to reach the posi- 
tion of first among finished prod- 
ucts of the country. 

It should not be taken that the 
financing plans given herein are 
new. They have been in force for 
years. Financing companies not 
directly allied with the motor in- 
dustry early saw the possibilities 
of automobile financing. The 
G. M. A. C. retail and wholesale 
financing plans are merely re- 
finements of the earlier methods 
of absorbing automobile credits. 

Both plans are simple. There 
is no apparent reason why they 
could not be applied to the sale of 
merchandise nearly as costly as 
automobiles—pianos, for example, 
or other household articles which 
are in great enough demand to 
warrant the time and thought 
which must go into the prepara- 
tion of a financing plan of any 
kind. 





New Middy to Be Advertised 


Advertising, both to the trade and 
consumer, will back up the new “Man- 
O’-War” line of middy garments being 
manufactured by the recently organized 
firm of Branigan, Green & Co., Balti- 
more. 

The members of the new firm are 
Edgar L. Green, for the past fifteen 
years associated with Morris & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, maker of the “Paul Jones” 
middies, serving for the last seven years 
in the capacity of production manager, 
and Joseph M. Branigan, who has been 
associated with Morris & Co., Inc., since 
1909, for the last eight years as man- 
ager of the New York office. 

The line will include middies and 
skirts for girls and middy suits for 
boys and girls. It will be sold direct to 
the retailer. The sales end will be 
handled by Mr. Branigan from the New 
York office. 

The advertising activities will emanate 
from Baltimore. Carl Bartle, who re- 
cently ——" as advertising manager 
of Morris & Co., Inc., will handle the 
advertising. 





Becomes Partner in Smith, 
Denne & Moore 


Col. John A. Cooper is retiring as 
director of Canadian Government ser- 
vice in New York to become a partner 
in Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, 
Toronto advertising agency. Col. Cooper 
organized the Canadian office in New 
York in July, 1919, and has been in 
charge since then. 


em 
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Why We Haven't 
National Circulation 


We do not believe Ohio farmers are interested in irrigation of arid 
land, when they have rich black soil and plenty of rain; nor are Penn- 
sylvania farmers interested in raising wheat on 10,000 acre prairie 
stretches when they raise potatoes and fruit on farms of rolling ground 
averaging around 100 acres in size; nor could we enthuse Michigan 
farmers over the latest methods in raising and marketing cotton when 
they make their living out of fruit, sugar beets, dairy cows, as well 
as the grain crops. , 

If we sought national circulation we would have to carry some editorial 
matter of this kind to interest farmers West and South. And by the same 


token we would have to omit some of that which is essential to the farmers 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. This we will not do. 

If you want to advertise to this attractive market, where farmers have good 
land, profitable crops, convenient markets and where they are close enough 
to cities to have high standards of living, need of good clothes and modern 
conveniences and easy communication with cities where you have distri- 
bution, use the Lawrence Farm Weeklies. 

They are editorially devoted to the real needs and living conditions of these 
families, and you get circulation concentrated in that one field. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
300,000 Weekly 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, O. Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1848 Established 1843 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1880 


W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
95 Madison Ave., 

New York City 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 

Western Representative, 

1341 Conway Bldg., 

Chicago, Til. Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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BRONX HOME 


FOR TESTING THE BIG 
METROPOLITAN MARKET 


HE Metropolitan District means the five city boroughs of Greater New York, 

plus the rich, populous and widespread adjacent territory situated in the 

State outside the city line and in.New Jersey and Connecticut. This nearby 
territory, with a population equal to that of the city, must be included in any 
advertising campaign designed to cover the city proper and must receive its share 
of attention from the sales department as well as the advertising department 
unless the advertiser is to waste that considerable percentage of the circulation 
of the New York daily newspapers going into the Metropolitan District outside 
the city limits. 

The Metropolitan District contains a greater aggregation of money-getting and 
money-spending people than is to be found in any area of equal extent on this 
continent. It has a population estimated at twelve millions, or nearly one-eighth 
of the entire population of this country. 

It is head and shoulders above all others. It comes first, not merely on account 
of its pre-eminent merchandise-consuming capacity, but also because of its strategic 
importance, It is the American manufacturers’ best starting place because the 
long arms of the great metropolis extend everywhere throughout this country. 
That is why we have the axiom: New York publicity is national publicity. 

An advertising campaign adequately covering the Metropolitan District needs 
many worth-while newspapers published in and out of the city proper. It involves 
an expenditure of $100,000 to $150,000 for the first year’s campaign, including the 
cost of placing goods in the hands of dealers. 

This means a big outlay of money. Prudence whispers, Why not MAKE SURE 
by a campaign in some representative and important section before taking on the 
Metropolitan District as a whole? 


The Borough of the Bronx 
Is the Ideal Testing Ground 


—but don’t take opinions; consider FACTS, 


Fact 1: The Bronx is the fastest-growing section of the great city and of the 

* entire Metropolitan District. The census of 1900 gave it a population 
of 200,507. The recent census gives it 732,016, the tremendous gain of 265%, All 
the other boroughs have to take off their hats to the Bronx. A prosperous coim- 
munity is the right place for advertising. 





Fact - The Bronx is more than anything else 

* a residential section. The best proof 
of this statement is found in the fact that the bor- 
ough contains over 200 churches or other places of 
worship and not even one hotel. It is popular as a 
place of residence because it has the lowest death 
rate of all the five city boroughs and because of 
its unequalled transportation facilities throughout 
the borough and between it and Manhattan. 


Fact 3: The most important of them all.—The 

* Bronx is thoroughly covered by one 
newspaper—The Bronx Home News. It is the 
, ir . only one of the five boroughs of the city of which 
, © ie this may be said. THIS MEANS ECONOMY OF 
Z TIME, EFFORT AND MONEY. 


s 
) ors The Bronx is the most northerly of the five 
es boroughs of the city of New York. It is the only 


borough forming a part of the mainland. It is 

{4} separated from Manhattan by the Harlem River 

| \s\ ic ~~ and the Harlem Ship Canal. This isolation is ac- 

} ' x, t centuated by the fact that the borough has its 

\\ own distinct and separate county government, as 

; well as a distinct and separate borough govern- 

4 ry 5 ment, The result is that the Bronx may be de- 

{ BROOKLYN scribed as a city in itself with its own special 
political, social and commercial interests. 
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NEWS PLAN 


More light is thrown on the Bronx situation by the following additional facts: 
The Bronx has more than 5,000 retail stores, among which are: 





1,023 Groceries, 144 Exclusive Cigar and Tobacco 
279 Drug Stores, Stores, 
422 Dry Goods and Dept. Stores, 136 Furniture Stores, 
743 Meat Markets, 55 Sporting Goods Stores, 
319 Delicatessen Stores, 190 Garages, 
352 Clothing Stores, 144 Hardware Stores, 
568 Ghee Gtesen, 86 Paint and Oil Stores, 


57 Hat Stores, 
120 Millinery Stores, 


677 Cigar, Tobacco and Stationery 
Stores, 162 Candy and Ice Cream Stores. 


THE BRONX HOME NEWS 
Circulation 100,000, Invites the Test 


It covers the borough like a blanket and goes nowhere else. The Home News 
is to the people of the Bronx what all the other city newspapers combined are 
to the city as a whole, It is delivered by our carrier system direct to the homes 
of its readers, with the exception of a considerable sale on the newsstands. It is 
never hawked on the streets. 


77 Phonograph and Music 
Stores, 


It is more than anything else a FAMILY newspaper with all that that means 
to the experienced advertiser. Its WOMAN’S PAGE is one of the best to be 
found anywhere. Advertising in THE HOME NEWS reaches its readers in asso- 
ciation with locality news, the most interesting of all news. It is surrounded by 
the home atmosphere. 


THE HOME NEWS has no political, sectarian or financial entanglements. It is 
free at all times to serve the interests of its public. That it has done so accept- 
ably is proved by a more intensive circulation than that of any other newspaper 
published on this continent. 

All the ‘Bronx merchants know THE HOME NEWS. All the larger merchants 
and a great many of the smaller ones advertise in it. They know that goods 
properly advertised in THE HOME NEWS sell themselves. A trade-mark owner 
who appoaches them with a meritorious article backed by HOME NEWS adver- 
tising travels fast along the line of least resistance. His way to 100,000 Bronx 
homes, or half a million persons, is made quick and easy. 


For advertising rates and other needed information address: 


BRONX HOME NEWS 
371-377 E. 148th St. N. Y. 


Published Three Times a Week: Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday 


The same interests also publish the Harlem Home News, circulation 100,000, twice a 
week, Wednesday and Sunday. This paper circulates in the north section of Manhattan, 
immediately adjoining the territory covered by the Bronx Home News. 
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Blazing the Trail 


The trail from national advertis- 
ing to the product itself must be 
made so plain that interest results 
in actual purchase. 


The Brooks Display Container 
(Patent) 

ties up with national advertising, 

sets out on the dealer’s counter, 

and regularly sells its contents to 

the ultimate consumer. 


This fact makes goods packed in FRUITOIDS 


the Brooks container doubly ac (BR aautthe 
ceptable to the retailer. 


From lithographed labels to 
lithographed folding boxes and 
the Brooks Display Container, 
we are equipped to blaze the / 
selling trail for your product. | oes 











Brooks BANK Nore Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Cards 

Office Stationery 


Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia 
100 Hudson St. 425 Sansom St. 


py RUITOIDS 
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Boston 


114 State St. Tablets of Fete 
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The Clincher to the Letter 


Selling Letter Should Give 


By L. 


S the tail is to the kite, as the 

rudder is to the ship, so is 
the close to any important letter. 
It may be a perfectly good letter 
aside from that. It may fit right 
in with the reader’s thoughts; it 
may win his interest; it may spur 
him to action; but if it doesn’t tell 
him what to do, if it doesn’t pro- 
vide a penalty for his not doing it, 
your prospect will slip away from 
you like a fish off the hook. 

There is just one reason why 
anyone ever reads a letter you 
send him. He expects a reward. 
That is the key to holding his in- 
terest. All through your letter 
you keep leading him on and on, 
constantly feeding his interest, but 
always holding something back 
for the climax—the close. 

In the same way there is only 
one reason why your reader will 
do as you want him to. He fears 
the penalty you hold over him. It 
may be a delinquent debtor in fear 
of loss of credit standing or of 
court action. It may be the buyer 
fearing to lose a good opportunity. 
It may be the merchant fearing 
to lose your trade. It may be the 
ambitious youngster feafing to lose 
an opportunity for advancement. 
But unless your close can inspire 
action through the fear of loss— 
of money or prestige or oppor- 
tunity—it won’t bring results. 

And to inspire that action, be 
definite—be specific! If you are 
threatening suit, tell your reader 
when you are going to put the 
account in your lawyer’s hands— 
make him act within a stated time. 
If you are going to advance your 
price, set a definite date for it. 
Make your reader feel that this 
is his last chance—keep that penalty 
dangling before his mind’s eye— 
the money-saving lost—the oppor- 
tunity missed. Put into your close 
the fear of consequences. 

Finally, tell him what to do. 
Don’t leave it to him to decide. 
We’re all mentally lazy, so dictate 
his action for him—get your sug- 
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Recipient Incentive to Act 


Collier 


gester to work. If he is to do 
certain things—describe them. Tell 
him to “Put his name on the en- 
closed card, stamp and mail,” 
“Pin his check or dollar bill to 
this letter and mail in the en- 
closed envelope,” or “Sit down 
now and fill out the order form, 
write his check and mail in the 
stamped envelope enclosed.” 
Show him that he takes no 
chances in doing as you tell him. 
Quote the testimonials of promi- 
nent men, or submit a list of 
users, or, best of all, give him a 
money-back-if-not-satisfied guar- 
antee. 
Here’s 
done it: 
“To prove it, all you have to do 
is fill in, sign and mail this card. 
After thirty days you can return 
the machine if you want to! 
“Try it out! Never mind what 
we say your shop men will get out 
of it—find out! It’s easy. Just 
send the card.” 


the way others have 





“Remember, an order is. simply 
an opportunity for the machine to 
sell itself to you. There no 
sale—no obligation to keep it—un- 
til you have used it in your own 
shop for sixty days and are satis- 
fied! Just let us send it along.” 


is 


“But you’re playing safe—your 
dollar has a string to it. It isn’t 
mine until you say so. You get 
it back if you’re willing to give 
back the book. 


“And it’s all at my risk, any- 
way. Why hesitate or hem and 
haw ?” 


“This won’t put you under the 
least obligation. If we can’t show 
you that it is to your interest to 
go into the matter further, it’s 
our fault—not yours. Mail the 
card now and let us put the facts 
before you.” 


“Don’t file this away to ‘think 
over.’ There’s nothing to puzzle 
about, because you don’t have to 
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send one penny or promise any- 
thing, other than that you will re- 
turn the machine if you don’t like 
it. That’s easy, isn’t it? Just sign 
the enclosed card and mail.” 

A. successful close has two 
parts. The first consists of per- 
suasion and inducement—it shows 
the gain to the reader in order- 
ing, the loss that is his by delay. 
It emphasizes the guarantee and 
minimizes the cost. 

When he gets that far, your 
reader is almost ready to act, but 
your close lacks a clincher. What 
must he do to get all these things? 
Tell him! Make it so plain and 
easy he won’t have a reason on 
earth for not ordering. If you 
don’t, you haven’t finished your 
letter, and lacking the effect of 
that clincher, your reader is going 
to lapse from his “almost ready 
attitude back into indifference. 


Advertising the Style 
Idea in Rubbers 


N the early days, rubbers had 
no particular style about them ; 


they were simply a waterproof 
protection against inclement 
weather. Many people, women 


particularly, disliked to wear rub- 
bers because they were considered 
unsightly. Although marvelously 
improved methods of manutactur- 
ing eventually eliminated their 
unsightly appearance and made 
them genuinely attractive accom- 
paniments of smart footwear, tub- 
bers remained just rubbers in the 
eyes of a sizable part of the con- 
suming public. They were utility 
contraptions to be worn only when 
one really had to, writes T. H. 
Young, sales service supervisor of 
the United States Rubber Co., in 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder. But, 
in spite of this resistance, their 
favor and volume of sale steadily 
grew. 

One large manufacturer of rub- 
ber footwear presently decided, 
however, that even with the in- 
creasing volume which was com- 
ing year by year, the retail mer- 
chant was not by any means 
obtaining all the rubber footwear 
business which he might; so this 
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manufacturer undertook a nation- 
wide investigation. Hundreds of 
retail shoe merchants and thou- 
sands of consumers were inter- 
viewed. After the information 
was assembled and analyzed, one 
thing, above all others, stood out— 
namely, that if light rubber foot- 
wear was to be sold in any man- 
ner other than merely as a piece 
of apparel to be tolerated, there 
was one feature which would have 
to be emphasized to the public— 
the “style element.” 

So this manufacturer set about 
propagating the style idea in rub- 
bers. Advertisements were run in 
all of the leading women’s publi- 
cations, for it was among women, 
and naturally so, that the biggest 
resistance was found. It was 
pointed out how out of date was 
the idea that rubbers really spoiled 
a woman’s appearance; how im- 
proved methods of manufacture 
in rubber footwear had accom- 
plished just what improved 
methods in leather footwear mak- 
ing had done—produced stylish 
footwear which really improved a 
woman’s appearance during in- 
clement weather. 


Charleston, W. Va., Club 
Reorganized 


The Charleston, W. Va., Advertising 
Club has been reorganized and new of- 
ficers have been elected. 

Jesse H. Whiteley, president of the 
Allied Crafts Service, has been made 
president of the club; Thomas D. Mays, 
of the Thomas D. ays advertising 
agency, secretary; Homer H. Seay, of 
the Seay Service, vice-president, and 

J. Canova, of the Charleston Mail 
treasurer. 

An executive committee having the 
following members has been formed: 
B. L. G. Rees, civic manager of Nitro; 
Robert L. Smith, business manager of 
the Charleston Gazette; W. E. Moore, 
president of the Charleston Real Estate 


Board; Charles Anderson, advertising 
manager of the Charleston Mail, and 
J. William Hazleton, of the Hazleton 


studios. 


Canadian Magazine Has 
New York Office 


The Continental Publishing Co., Ltd., 
of Toronto, publisher of Everywoman’s 
World and La Canadienne, has opened a 
New York office, John C. Hogan, who 
has represented this company in eastern 
United States territor¢ ‘during the last 
year, is in charge of this office. 


The Consumer Wants Clean 
Advertising 


Hearing on Printers’ INK Model Statute Before New York Legislative 
Committee Shows Widespread Interest in Truthful Advertising 


OLLOW the hearings on 

the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute before legislative bodies 
for the last seven years, and you 
obtain an acknowledgment of the 
ever-increasing power of adver- 
tising. From the time of the first 
hearings, when advertising men, 
led by Printers’ INK, sought to 
protect their own calling, you 
come to a hearing held last week 
when the consumer demanded 
that because of his dependence 
upon advertising the State should 
make advertising trustworthy.” 
This comment was made shortly 
after a hearing on the PRINTERS’ 
INK — Statute held before the 


Assembly Committee on codes of 
the New York Legislature on 
March 15. 


It was a representative of the 
3rotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, John J. Fitzgibbon, who ap- 
peared before the committee and 
set forth the dependence of the 
consumer upon advertising. 

Organized labor was only one of 
the groups of consumers and ad- 
vertisers at this hearing that en- 
deavored to further the passage of 
this bill. 

Shortly before the hearing was 
held more than one hundred mem- 
bers of the Albany Advertising 
Club attended a luncheon at Hotel 
Hampton at which Richard H. 
Lee, director counsel of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Clubs, and Richard 
W. Lawrence, vice-president of 
PRINTERS’ INK, were the guests of 
honor. At this luncheon  ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor 
Wall, Arthur P. Kelly, secretary 
of the Rochester, N. Y., Adver- 
tising Club, Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Lawrence. In the course of his 
address Mr. Lawrence gave a re- 
view of the entire work through- 
out the nation for enactment of 
uniform legislation that would 
make “truth in advertising” pos- 
sible. 


A committee of the Albany Ad- 
vertising Club, headed by T. A. 
Brown, attended the hearing, to- 
gether with Mr. Lee, Mr. Law- 
rence, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Fitzgibbon 
and a representative of New York 
real estate men. 

A Buffalo attorney, Henry W. 
Killeen, appeared in opposition to 


the bill. Mr. Killeen insisted that 
the word “knowingly” should be 
inserted. When he was asked 


before the committee by Mr. Lee 
to name the persons or interests 
he represented he declined to give 
a specific answer. 


STATUTE NEEDS NO ADDITION 


In answer to Mr. Killeen’s asser- 
tion that the word “knowingly” be 
inserted Mr. Lee said: 

“Removing the word ‘knowingly’ 
does not change the burden rest- 
ing upon the State to prove the 
fraud, but even with the word 
‘knowingly’ omitted, lack of 
knowledge can still be introduced 
as part of defense, tending to lack 
of criminal intent. 

“In my opinion it would be im- 
possible to convict in the great 
majority of cases if the word 
‘knowingly’ were inserted, because 
it would then be required that the 
State show actual knowledge, and 
in most cases these facts are pe- 
culiarly within the possession of 
the defendant and cannot be in- 
troduced by the State.” 

An indication of the interest of 
the general public in securing the 
passage of this bill was shown 
when Mr. Lee read a letter from 
the Towboat Owners’ Associa- 
tion. In this letter the associa- 
tion, urging the passage of the bill, 
said that its members were de- 
sirious of protecting their more 
than 8000 employees from 
swindlers who now reached them 
by advertising. 

“The rank and file of waived 
men,” Mr. Fitzgibbon, of the rail- 
road brotherhood, said, “had com- 
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plete faith in advertising. They 
accept advertising as being truth- 
ful and are an easy prey for the 
fake advertiser. Advertising is 
now such a tremendous force that 
it must be guarded by the State.” 

Mr. Fitzgibbon was interrupted 
in the midst of his address by 
Assemblyman Duke, who bore out 
the contention that railroad men, 
especially, had been preyed upon 
by fraudulent advertisers. Mr. 
Duke recited the experiences of a 
number of railroad employees he 
knew who had parted with all of 
their savings for worthless stocks. 

A copy of a review of the ten- 
year fight against fraudulent ad- 
vertising, by Roland Cole, from 
Printers’ INK of February 24 
and March 3, was filed with the 
committee by Mr. Lawrence. 

In his address Mr. Lawrence 
referred the members of the com- 
mittee to these articles, and em- 
phasized that Printers’ INK Model 
Statute was not a class measure. 
“The experiences of States that 
had made Printers’ INK Model 
Statute a law,” he said, “have 
shown that it afforded the public 
real protection against the fraud- 
ulent advertiser.” 

In addition to the endorsements 
of consumers and advertisers the 
Assembly Committee was told by 
Assemblyman C. H. Betts, who 
introduced Printers’ INK Model 
Statute in the Assembly, of the 
approval of the measure by the 
New York Bar Association’s Leg- 
islative Committee, of which Louis 
Marshall, famous constitutional 
lawyer, is chairman. 


Old Prints on Exhibit at 
New York 


Under the auspices of the National 
Arts Club and the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, a Loan Exhibition of Old 
Prints will be held at the galleries of the 
National Arts Club from April 6 to 30. 

It will be devoted chiefly to wood en- 
graving, line engraving, etching and 
mezzotint, and most, if not all, of the 
finest examples of the work of the best 
masters of these four processes from the 
early beginnings in the fifteenth century 
down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury will be shown. 

The only prints later than the eigh- 
teenth century to be included in the 
exhibition will be two or three examples 
of Timothy Cole’s engravings on wood. 
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Changes on Chicago “Herald 


and Examiner” 


George Hartford, for the last two 
years national advertising manager of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
been appointed circulation manager. Mr. 
Hartford spent sixteen years with the 
old Chicago Inter-Ocean in every de- 
partment of the paper. He was in 
charge of the foreign advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Herald when the 
Herald and Examiner merged. Shortly 
after, he was appointed national ad 
vertising manager of the Herald and 
Examiner. 

M. V. Weiland, who has been in 
charge of the merchandising department 
of the Herald and Examiner, has been 
appointed manager of national advertis 
ing to succeed Mr. Hartford. 


Stritmatter with Cincinnati 
Publishers 


Albert Stritmatter has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of The Starchroom 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, publisher of 
The Starchroom Laundry Journal. For 
the last three years he has been con 
nected with the Chilton Tractor Journal 
Philadelphia, and prior to that was as 
sociated with the Farm Implement News 
Chicago. 


Foster Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


The Sanitas Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of “‘Sanitas” disinfectants, 
has placed its account with Leon Foster 
Company, advertising agency, New York. 
The Standard Slide Corporation, New 
York, manufacturing slides for motion 
picture screen advertising, has selected 
this agency to handle its advertising. 


Ross Anderson Joins Phila- 
delphia “Record” 


Ross Anderson, formerly assistant to 
the advertising manager of Perry & 
Co., Philadelphia clothiers, and later in 
charge of advertising and sales for the 
Jamison Clothes Shops, has been made 
head of the service and promotion de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Record. 


New Accounts for James 

Agency 

The Reeves Domestic Utilities Com- 

pany, New York, and the Arto Company 

and Standard Music Roll Company, of 

Orange, N. J., have appointed the James 

Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, t 
handle their advertising. 


Toch Bros. Appoint Agency 


Toch Bros., New York, manufacturers 
ft "2. & @, * and other technical paints, 
have placed their advertising in the 
hands of Philip Kobbe Company, Inc.. 
New York. 
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: (GRINDING plays an important part in the 


manufacture of plows and other agricul- 
tural implements. In fact, the growth and 
development of modern grinding machinery 
and abrasives closely parallels the expansion 
in the agricultural implement field. 
ABRASIVE INDUSTRY, from month to 
month, gives the implement maker the latest 
improvements and innovations in the science 
and technic of grinding. 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY is the only 
publication devoted exclusively to the use of 
abrasives in all industry. 


Published monthly on the 5th. 
Advertising forms close on the 10th preceding. 





A Penton Publication 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
220 Broadway, New York People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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“If you would know Ne 


W ould You consider 


this group a sales organization 
capable of rendering your com: | 1 
pany valuable trade assistance | | 
with your product in the New | \ 
England field, a field where Is 


constant contact counts? 1 


Department of Sales-Ptom 
EASTERN ADVER*L 





BOSTON 
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know Nw England, know us.” 


sider We W ould like an 


zation early opportunity to show you 
rcom | manufacturers of Drug and 
stance Grocery sold specialties just 
-New | what this group is doing for 
where | street car advertised products 
? in this master-market. 


Sales-Promotion and Research 


VERSISING COMPANY 


Ivertising wll over New England” 


NEW ‘ORK PROVIDENCE 
8 west 402 street 
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Is this the way you think the sportsman 
shaves P 

Do you think he pays $300 to $3000 for 
his hunting and fishing equipment, and then 
hacks at his beard with any old thing that 
has an edge P 

No, he wants the best there is, and he has 
the money to pay for it. 

He is a strong-minded, clear-headed 
citizen, successful in his business, popular 
at the club, and in society. He dresses well, 
eats well, lives well in every way. 

Go after him with advertising in the 
magazines he enjoys most —the outdoor 
publications. 

You reach 100 per cent men at the lowest 
cost per man. 


FIELD UTERS’ 
STREAM ECREATION 


New York Chicago 
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Paris Garter Advertising Doubled 
for Big 1921 Drive 


A. Stein & Company Decides on Intensive Effort in Newspapers to Solve 
Peculiar Two-Sided Selling Problem 


‘ AFTER A. Stein & Company 
4 


succeed in developing in a 
man a well-defined case of con- 
sumer demand for its Paris gar- 
ters, they sell him at best just 
about a dollar’s worth per year. 
The average man, according to in- 
vestigations made by this company, 
will buy not more than two pairs 
of garters in a year. 

Plainly enough the company’s 
growth depends just-as much upon 
its ability to add new customers 
as to hold its present ones. 

These facts were brought for- 
cibly before the directors of the 
company when they met to con- 
sider their 1921 advertising plans. 
As a result, it was decided that 
the appropriation for the coming 
year both in money spent and in 
intensity of effort should be in- 
creased just 100 per cent over the 
figures of 1920. 

The enlarged outlay, which will 
be placed mostly in newspapers, 
will be devoted to Stein’s three 
advertised products—Paris garters, 
children’s Hickory garters and 
Hickory waists for boys and girls. 
The advertising appeal on these 
items, of course, has to be divided. 
Paris publicity is of interest to 
men only. Hickory advertising is 
exclusively for the women. Indi- 
vidual purchases in the two Hick- 
ory items are almost as small as 
in Paris garters. Moreover, the 
margin of profit on the individual 
sale in all three is very small. 

“Tt is necessary, therefore,” said 
Joseph M. Kraus, advertising man- 
ager of the company, “for us to 
make our advertismg work to the 
utmost limit and for retailers to 
co-operate in the same way. We 
must buy space and pay the same 
rates for it as do manufacturers 
who have either a greater possible 
yearly sale or receive a much 
greater margin of profit. Their 
advertising, instead of being di- 
vided in effort as ours is, may 
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appeal to father, mother and chil- 
dren alike. Their product may be 
bought constantly—not infrequent- 
ly—and then only when they are 
actually needed, as is the case with 
garters. I never knew of anyone 
who bought two pairs of garters 
at a time or who bought them at 
all unless they were really needed. 

“We think we are getting around 
this in our greatly increased news- 
paper appropriation by having the 
Hickory items advertised on 
women’s pages and Paris garters 
on sporting pages. 

“Then we are going to make an 

intensive effort to merchandise 
our advertising to local dealers. 
We know full well that it is im- 
portant for the retailer to tie up 
his store with our important local 
advertising—to use our attractive 
window displays which we furnish 
without charge and to take advan- 
tage of our dealer advertising ser- 
vice. 
“During 1921—and the work al- 
ready is in progress—we are go- 
ing to expend more money and 
effort than ever before in co- 
operative business building work 
of a general nature with our dis- 
tributors both retailers and job- 
bers.” 

This manufacturing firm has 
grasped the important advertising 
principle that a dealer many times 
can be brought to push an article 
on account of the good it does his 
general sales as well as for the 
profit the individual transaction 
gives him. 

DEALERS’ WINDOW DISPLAYS AND 

THEIR SALES 


Records in Stein’s advertising 
department show that last year 
more than 7,000 of the company’s 
window displays were used by its 
dealers. Experiments and careful 
observation demonstrated that 
when the local advertising was 
hooked up directly with the store 





























































by means of these window dis- 
plays the business in Paris gar- 
ters increased all the way from 
50 to 200 per cent. 

It was found also that the 
average person entering a store to 
buy a patr of garters, having been 
brought in presumably by the ad- 
vertising or window display or 
both, bought something else also. 
This meant that the right kind of 
window display drew into the store 
buyers and not lookers. 

When a store displays in its 
window dependable advertised ar- 
ticles it is doing something that 
will gain for it the confidence of 
its customers in a way that will 
yield dividends when greater in- 
vestments are concerned. 

A window display of garters 
may not yield the retailer as much 
direct profit as some other lines. 
On account of the strictly limited 
demand for the product, it cannot 
bring him as much direct repeat 
business as might a similarly ef- 
fective display of some other 
item. But it can be hugely profit- 
able to him in an indirect way 
through the reputation it gives his 
store and the business it brings 
to other departments. 

The Stein company concludes, 
this being the case, that the more 
firmly intrenched its goods can 
become through, advertising, the 
more of an asset they will be re- 
garded by dealers, despite the low 
profit and limited demand, and 
that all this will get for the goods 
the steadily growing number of 
buyers that they must have. 

All of which seems to make 
plain why Stein, instead of re- 
trenching, is going to spend just 
twice as much money for adver- 
tising. 


G ¢. Lederer with Rochester 
Printer 


Granger C. Lederer, for the last two 
years head of the trade-paper advertis- 
ing department of the Rochester, N. 7 
office of the Lyddon & Hanford Co.. 
now associated with the Case-Hoyt .. 
poration, Rochester printer. He will 
establish an advertising promotion de- 
partment for this company. 

Mr. Lederer was previously connected 
with the Moss-Chase Company, Inc., 
poate, and Walter B. Snow and Staff, 

oston. 
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Direct-Mail Association’ Issues 
Weekly Bulletin 


The Direct-Mail Advertising Asso 
ciation of the A. A. C. of W., with 
which is now affiliated the Better Let- 
ters Association as well as the Associa- 
tion of House-Organ Editors, has in- 
augurated a weekly bulletin service for 
members from its headquarters at 770 
Penobscot Building, Detroit. It is an- 
nounced that the first and third issues 
of every month will contain matter of 
special interest to direct-by-mail adver- 
tisers, the second issue will be pri- 
marily a house-organ number, while 
the fourth issue will be a Better Letter 
number. 

The first number of the Bulletin dis- 
claims any intention of entering the 
field with a whoop and a hurrah, and 
approaches its work with a clear-cut 
statement of policy. ‘Let it be em- 
phasized,” the statement reads, “that 
these bulletins are not trade papers— 
that they will not compete with trade 
papers. The Bulletin, in short, has 
been adopted as a means of making 
the whole year one long D. M. A. "i 
‘brass tacks’ convention.” 


— 


Engineer Advertisers Elect 
Officers 


The Engineering Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Chicago has elected these of- 
ficers for the coming year: President, 
Keith J. Evans, advertising manager of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son; vice-presi- 
dent, Julius Hull, advertising manager 
of the Link Belt Company, secretary; 
D. T. Eastman, advertising manager 
of the Eagle Picher Lead Co.; treas- 
urer; J. H. Patterson, district manager, 
of the P. H. & F. M. Root Company. 


Don E. Gilman with San 
Francisco Printer 


Don E. Gilman, for six years with 
the Christian Science Monitor, and for 
the past year with the Pacific Railways 
Advertising Co., San Francisco, has be- 
come general manager of The Leighton 
Press, San Francisco. 


Salt Lake City Considers 
Advertising 

The Salt Lake City Commercial Club 
has started a campaign to raise $40,000 
for the purpose of advertising the city. 
If the money is raised $25,000 of it will 
be invested in advertising and $15,000 
on conventions. 


Newspapers for New Cigar 
Campaign 

The Silvergreen Company, cigar manu- 
facturer, Philadelphia, has undertaken 
a newspaper advertising campaign in 
various sections of the country. The 
account is handled by Sackheim & Scher- 
man, New York. 





Giving the Product a Living 
Personality 


When a Carpenter Names His Saw “Joe” and the Suburbanite Says 
Good-night to His Alarm Clock, There Is Cause for Reflection 


By A. L. Townsend 


A NEW building was going up 
4 at the corner of Main and 
Market streets, and it so hap- 
pened that an advertising man was 
on the street when the carpenter 
at work on some scantlings, over 
a pair of horses, stopped long 
enough to pat the tool and say: 

“Now go to it, Joe. That’s the 
boy. You never failed me yet!” 

The carpenter was oblivious of 
his surroundings. He “loved” that 
saw. There was no question about 
it. It had become a chum, a 
partner, a companion of his toiling 
hours. 

The incident gave birth to a 
most effective and successful ad- 
vertising campaign for the manu- 
facturer of the saw, for the ad- 
vertising man was not slow to see 
the gigantic human tug behind the 
little sentimental episode. 

A saw might be only a saw, in 
the usual run of advertising copy. 
This advertising man _ sensed 
greater possibilities. 

Another advertiser of saws is 
coming to this viewpoint. The 


Disston copy is inclined to hu- 
manize the tool that does the 
work, 


Note how this new spirit creeps 
into Disston copy: 

“There is something more in 
these saws than their ability to 
make fast, clean cuts; to stay 
sharp and set a reasonable time; 
and the fact that they cost a fair 
price and last for many years, It 
is a character or personality that 
makes men write letters to us 
which reveal real affection for 
their Disston saws. This char- 
acter is difficult to express in 
words, but every workman who 
uses Disston saws—every lover of 
good tools—knows what we mean. 
It is similar to honesty and friend- 
ship in men.” 

The most successful of modern 
automobile copy takes into consid- 
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eration the fact that owners of 
cars have a strong, lasting human 
affection for their automobiles. 
You can speak of a machine as: 
you would of a person. 

Hear the man who drives his 
own car, as he tunes her up in the 
morning: 

“Listen to that baby talk. Did 
you ever hear a motor with a 
sweeter voice, old man?  She’s 
some baby! Give her gas and 
plenty of oil and she'll do any- 
thing for me. And she knows 
when /’m at the wheel, too, make 
no mistake about that!” 

Big Ben, the dean of alarm 
clocks, started this ball rolling in 
the old days. 


And in the latest Westclox 
copy the same identical note is 
struck. Here is a characteristic 


piece of text: 

“Big Ben is the kind of fellow 
you don’t need to tell twice. You 
wind and set him and then forget 
it. The job’s as good as done. 
He’ll wake you up on the dot. Big 
Ben calls two ways—one long, 
steady ring, or, if you like, he’ll 
coax you out of the blankets with 
intermittent half-minute calls — 
the way mother used to get you 
up on those cold mornings when 
you wished the blamed old school- 
house would burn down.” 

In every word there is the sug- 
gestion that you are buying, not 
an alarm clock at all, but a friend 
in need: 

“Now, the reason he does these 
jobs so well is inside the case—his 
Westclox construction. So why 
shouldn’t Big Ben be proud of 
this family name? And that is 
what really got him up in the 
world.” 

There has always been strong 
individuality to the Big Ben adver- 
tising, and this, of course, is the 
secret of it. The assumption of 
a “character” for the product is 
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always to the front, emphasized 
and aided by many tricks of clever 
writing. 

An advertisement for a large 
rug house—one of a series—be- 
came all but a model of its kind, 
by humanizing the product, and 
more was heard from this par- 
ticular page than from any piece 
of advertising the company had 
ever put out. It just seemed to 
strike the popular fancy. The copy 
writer had gone on to describe 
how the right rug brings com- 
panionship. You grow thoroughly 
attached to it. It becomes a part 
of your home, your room, your 
very mood. 

There are no limitations to the 
subjects that may be treated in 
this unconventional fashion. The 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company has been applying the 
copy mood to pull sockets and 
electric fixture plugs: 

“Here is the Big Brother to all 
the Two-Way plugs ever made. 
It is the Benjamin—a good look- 
ing, light, trim little plug with a 
pull chain that switches the light 
on or off as you like.” The text 
goes, on, couched in phrases and 
words that gradually, insidiously 
lead the reader to look upon the 
inanimate as really quite animate. 

In a sense, it is a form of al- 
legory, and there are numerous 
interesting applications. A condi- 
tion, an error, a mistake, all of 
these can be made to take on hu- 
man attributes and strange forms. 
Under the caption head, “Ex- 
terminating the Fire Rat,” the ad- 
vertiser of an asbestos heat re- 
sistant does a most resourceful 
thing. Two men in a furnace 
room are pictured, surrounded by 
all the dramatic accessories of 
their job. There is a background 
of fire brick. But the entire 
background is so arranged, with 
one shadow and another, and a 
vignette here, or a bulging com- 
position there, as to form the 
startlingly real silhouette of a rat, 
reared on its hind legs. A weak- 
ness of a certain form of heat 
resistant is brought out, and the 
heat itself put into animated form, 
in the symbol of the rodent, that 
gnaws and chews away at fire 


brick until it is sadly pitted, put 
out of commission. 

From the standpoint of the per- 
son writing the copy, far greater 
possibilities are offered. It opens 
up entirely new fields of imagina- 
tive work. 

The Pond’s Extract Company 
has put life into the inanimate, 
into emotions, conditions, by mak- 
ing whimsical characters of them, 
as in these paragraphs: 

“Your complexion is surrounded 
by enemies. There are wind and 
cold that dry and dull the un- 
protected skin. There is that in- 
ward enemy that shines the face. 
There is dust that clogs the pores. 
There is time. Each one of these 
wicked little foes is striving morn- 
ing, noon and night, to ruin your 
good looks. Be always on th« 
guard against their wiles.” 

“What single piece of copy,” we 
once asked a cigar manufacturer, 
“has, to your definite knowledge, 
brought more returns than any 
other in your long advertising ex- 
perience ?” 

He looked through bound vol- 
umes of campaigns and read this 
newspaper copy: 

“You are a bit tired, after a 
long day at the office. Home! 
The slippers and the easy chair. 
The book you have wanted. And 
now the solace of the one cigar in 
all the world for you. It is wait- 
ing there, in the humidor. It 
seems to say to you, as you sink 
into your chair: ‘Hello, old pal! 
Here’s where we have a half-hour 
of happy pleasure together. I 
know what you need; suppose we 
dream a while and send all our 
troubles up in smoke. Suppose we 
appreciate the complete satisfac- 
tion of a cigar that was born and 
bred in the rich valley plantations 
of Cuba. We are chums!’” 

“It seemed to appea! to the 
sentimental side of the smoker,” 
said the cigar man, “and gave the 
product a human quality. We 
know the advertisement was a suc- 
cess because of the number of let- 
ters that always followed its use. 
When we run out of copy, we dig 
up the old electro and slap it into 
the papers, and each time it does 
its work well.” 
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Just a Few 
of the New Contracts 


for advertising in the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
signed from March Ist to 16th, 1921: 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 
New York City 

Cc. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

CARY MFG. COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

KEATON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
San Francisco, Cal. 

LAWRENCE & COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 

LEXINGTON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Connersville, Ind. 

LIMOGES CHINA COMPANY 
Sebring, Ohio 

JOS. PETERS —_— COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SIMMONS COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wis. 

STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 

STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
South Bend, Ind. 

VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 
Moline, Ill. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP. 
New York City 





1,000 representative American manufacturers and 
exporters use the AMERICAN EXPORTER to get 
export orders. 

We issue separate monthly editions in English, 
French, Portuguese and Spanish, reaching buyers in 
every foreign market. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal 
PENN TERMINAL BLDG., 370 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Bis Campaigns 
Are Coming! 


— and many of them 
will be made 
up during the 
summer months 


] HERE is one big agency in New York 
where no vacations are taken during July 
and August. The same thing is true on the 
selling staff of many a publication. The 
reason ‘is simple. Summer time in the adver- 
tising business is a very busy time. Especially 
in June, July and August when campaigns are 
planned, and lists made up. It is then that 
many a big national advertiser is in a re- 
ceptive mood to hear about various types of 
mediums, the services of art agencies, the 
claims of printers, lithographers, paper manu- 
facturers. 
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“The lists are closed, the stock selected, 
the art work all purchased,” those are bad 
phrases to hear. But many a man who stops 
advertising during the very time when these 
things are being decided has only himself to 
blame’ when they are handed to him. 


Listen to what a manufacturer and an ad- 
vertising agency say in this connection. 


“The busiest months of “All our fall advertising 
the year for the making estimates are decided 
up of lists are July, Au- between June Ist and 
gust and September.” August 31st.” 


The advertising executives who read Printers’ Ink 
Monthly are the men who will decide on mediums, 
plans and budgets. Many of them will decide 
during the summer months. If you want to get 
your share of the millions of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness to be placed for the fall and winter of 1921, 
advertise aggressively and consistently in the May, 
June, July, and August issues. 


The WEEKLY and the MONTHLY form 
the complete PRINTERS’ INK unit. Using 
all of PRINTERS’ INK is proving profit- 
able to both subscribers and advertisers 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Advertising rates: Page, $180; two-thirds page, $130; 
one-third page, $70. Smaller space, 50 cents a line. 


Advertising forms close April 20th for May issue 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 








In no phase of our 
business is care more 
thoughtfully exer- 
cised than in the se- 
lection and training of 
men for their places 


in this organization 





























When Industrial 


Advertising Fills in Wide Sales 
Gap by Changing Custom 


Demand Wanes, 






Cyclone Fence Company in High- 


Powered Campaign Revives Enclosed Lawn Idea 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE Cyclone Fence Company 

is getting substantially the 
same volume of business now as 
it got when times were flush. 
Back of this statement is an in- 
spiring story of fight, extension 
rather than retrenchment in ad- 
vertising, and energetic hunting 
for and development of a new 
market when the old one got 
bumped off the track. 

This big Northern Illinois con- 
cern got its full share of hard 
knocks when things began to get 
tight last year. When the war 
came on it was specializing in 
the manufacturing and selling of 
wire fence for such purposes as 
enclosing estates and cemeteries— 
also for farm and home use. 
This class of fence was declared 
non-essential, and it turned its 
exclusive attention for the time 
being to making fence used in 
enclosing industrial plants. This 
went along all right until the 
present squeeze commenced and 
then the demand dropped off in 
a hurry. 

Reading the signs of the times 
well in advance, the company con- 
cluded that its salvation lay in 
the intensive development of a 
field that was regarded as un- 
limited in its possibilities, namely, 
the sale of fence for city, suburb- 
an, small-town and farm homes. 

A newspaper and magazine 
campaign was started—and ‘is 
now in progress—backed up by 


an unusually energetic line of 
dealer development. The thing 
has been pushed forward so 


swiftly that the slack left by the 
decrease in building and the in- 


dustrial depression has been 
nearly all taken up. Here we 
have another illuminating ex- 


ample of imagination in business 
—the invaluable quality that 
Printers’ Ink has had the satis- 
faction of pointing out lately in 





connection with accounts of a 
number of notable campaigns. 

Even though the Cyclone Fence 
Company started in business for 
the purpose of making the kind 
of fence last mentioned, its pres- 
ent selling development along that 
line is essentially a new use 
proposition. 

Many of us can remember 
twenty years or so ago when it 
got to be the fashion all at once 
not to have fences around lawns, 
or rather around “yards,” as they 
then were called. How this fash- 
ion got started and how it spread 
is a mystery. People didn’t know 
much about landscape gardening 
and many of them cared less. 
Anyway, the fence disappeared 
along with a number of less use- 
ful things such as the bustle and, 
earlier, the hoop skirt. 


REVIVING A DEMAND OF A 
GENERATION AGO 


There are comparatively few 
ordinary residences in the United 
States to-day that are fenced in. 
Most of these are in old-fash- 
ioned towns that still are con- 
ducted strictly along the tradi- 
tions of the past. The Cyclone 
Fence Company, in its survey of 
business-getting possibilities, con- 
cluded that here was a tremen- 
dous potential market that could 
be sold if the people could be 
educated away from the “no 
fence” fashion. 

The educating process is now 
in full swing and the company is 
selling fence in quantities com- 
fortably near its producing capac- 
ity. 

According to the commonly 
accepted view, a fence around the 
average city or suburban lawn is 
a violation of good landscape 
technique. The Cyclone company 
has taken upon itself the task of 
selling the people upon the idea 
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that a tasteful fence is really a 
help rather than a hindrance to 
the general landscape effect, to 
say nothing of the other advan- 
tages. People seemingly are 
ready to be shown. If any one 
doubts that there is much to be 
said in behalf of fences, a walk 
for a few blocks around his own 
neighborhood probably will con- 
vince him. He may see numer- 
ous signs inviting or commanding 
people to “keep off the grass.” 
He sees’ wires stretched across 
the parkings to prevent inconsid- 
erate people from making un- 
sightly paths. 

The Cyclone company found 
plenty of arguments to fortify its 
position—such as increase of 
property values, privacy, and pro- 
tection of property—and saw to 
it that they were given wide cir- 
culation. The main advertise- 
ments in the educational and sell- 
ing campaign are now being run 
in general periodicals. Well in 
advance of the appearance of 
each page advertisement it is 
made the theme of a broadside 
presentation to the retailers and 
jobbers handling. Cyclone Red 
Tag fence. 


TIE UP WITH DEALERS THROUGH 
ADVERTISING AND SALESMEN 


The campaign started out with 
a spectacular broadside, on which 
plenty of red ink was used, in- 
forming retailers and jobbers that 
vast sales opportunities were be- 
fore them in the distribution of 
Red Tag fences for backyards, 
frontyards, farm homes, schools, 
parks, cemeteries and churches. 

The broadside called attention 
to one of the forthcoming na- 
tional advertisements and empha- 
sized the fact that dealers could 
realize upon it without waiting 
for new building operations to 
commence. There were literally 
hundreds of thousands of custo- 
mers who ought to be sold right 
then, it was explained. With the 
broadside went a four-color pos- 
ter to put in the show window in- 
viting people to “buy your Cy- 
clone lawn fence now.” The deal- 
er could have as many of the 
posters as he wanted. One man 
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ordered 500 and displayed them 
all over his township. 

A similar message was sent 
direct to prospective customers. 
Special mailing folders were pre- 
pared by the company and im- 
printed with the local dealer’s 
name. He was sent as many as 
he required after he had satis- 
fied the company that he had an 
up-to-date mailing list and had 
promised to see that the matter 
was properly distributed. 

This operation is repeated every 
time a big national presentation 
occurs, which is about once a 
month. Each time also there is 
a direct retail hook-up with the 
general advertising made in the 
local newspapers. Electrotypes 
containing the same _ illustration 
as is used in the larger presenta- 
tion are supplied the dealer with- 
out charge. Copy is written for 
him. Before getting this service 
he must make a6 satisfactory 
showing of his intention to make 
the best possible use of it in the 
newspapers. 

The company’s salesmen form 
another link in the educational 
process. They talk the new gos- 
pel to dealers and jobbers. The 
whole thing is a closely co-ordi- 
nated, energetically pushed, éffort. 
Education is at the bottom of it. 
All the advertising invites people 
to send for a catalogue. This is 
an attractive little affair of thirty- 
six pages of a size that can eas- 
ily be enclosed with an ordinary 
letter. It illustrates and describes 
various patterns of Cyclone 
fences—also trellises and _ other 
landscape accessories. The cata- 
logue departs from the conven- 
tional message of the kind usually 
sent to consumers. It names a 
price on each item. The figures 
are list prices, subject to a dis- 
count, but the customer cannot 
get the discount other than 
through his local dealer. The 
company will not sell him direct 
unless no local dealer is available 
or in the event that he desires a 
special fence made to. order. 
Local hardware dealers seldom 
care to bother with special orders 
on account of profit considera- 
tions and the company is willing 
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The smaller your space, 
the better use to which 
it must be put, to make a 
showing. So you need 
Bundscho just as much 
on an eighth of a page 
as you do on a double 
spread. Call him in. By 
telephone or mail. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 
58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Of 


“Clever” copy rarely shows up well on the cash register. 


® 


Good advertising is a good worker but it is not a 
miracle worker. “> 


> 
. 


Is it not singular that most orders to the mail-order 
houses are female orders? 


ors uw 
A good advertising connection will help to make your 


dollar go farther; but not so far that it will never 
come back. @ 


Your product may be above reproach; your personal 
salesmanship all that is humanly possible; but it takes 
advertising to put them both across. 


® 


The new drama “1921 Business” is now being written. 
Progressive Americans are its contributing authors. 
Advertising is now distributing admission tickets. 
“Cancelled” admissions better negotiate at once. 


@ 


Most products reach the consumer through middle- . 
men. These middlemen—jobbers and retailers —are f 
essential to the distribution of the majority of prod- 

ucts. Incidentally, they have the power to affect public 

opinion for or against these candles. You are fortu- 

nate indeed if your merchandise has not been com- 

petitively black-jacked somewhere in your channels of 

distribution. Advertising is a power which distributors 

respect —because it is easier to ride with the tide than 

swim against it. 


TURNER-WAGENER COM PANY 
STEGER BLDG. CHICAGO 
Advertising +» Merchandising + Selling 





Will you talk with one of our Principals 
About the Business of Building Business? 
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to relieve the dealers of this duty. 

For two weeks or more imme- 
diately after ‘the launching of 
each month’s campaign every let- 
ter going out of the Cyclone com- 
pany’s general offices and _ its 
various branches contains a post- 
script reminding the dealer to be 
sure to display the Cyclone poster 
in his best window space. 

The selling problem is unusual 
in that it must use so many 
strictly specialized kinds of 
printed advertising appeal and 
personal salesmanship. Wire 
fence of the kind it manufactures 
is saleable for widely diversified 
uses. 

One particularly profitable line 
of business is the sale of fence 
for enclosing estates and suburb- 
an homes. Then there are the 
propositions of fence for ceme- 
teries and factories, in addition 
to the home field just described. 
Not only must the advertising 
matter be of a kind that will ap- 
peal directly to each class of pros- 
pects, but there must be specially 
trained salesmen for each. 


CALLING ON ESTATE OWNERS 


It was ascertained some time 
ago that a salesman might be suc- 
cessful in selling fences to facto- 
ries and might fail utterly in a 
similar effort directed to the estate 
and suburban field. A manufac- 
turer might buy a fence for his 
factory and turn down the same 
salesman when it ‘came to the 
matter of a fence for his country 
estate. Some way he had a dual 
personality and had to be ap- 
proached in a different way for 
each proposition. One division of 
the sales force, therefore, devotes 
its exclusive attention to selling 
the North Shore millionaires in 
the suburbs of Chicago. The 
head of that force is a university 
man well up in the social graces, 
who can meet the J. Ogden Ar- 
mours, the John G. Shedds and 
others in their homes in the same 
easy man-to-man basis which 
might be the case when other 
salesmen met them in their places 
of business, 

There is an interesting differ- 
ence here between the company’s 
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selling practices in New York and 
most other places. In New York 
the selling of estate owners on 
the fence idea is handled by sales- 
men on the regular force, who 
sell other kinds of prospects as 
well. But in Chicago this is a 
strictly detached department. Are 
New York millionaires more ap- 
proachable than those in Chicago? 
The company admits it does not 
know, but it is sure that the sell- 
ing methods used in New York 
in this direction would not work 
in Chicago’s North Shore sub- 
urbs. Write your own heading. 

Direct advertising matter is 
sent -to estate owners to supple- 
ment the general presentation, 
and to prepare the way for the 
salesmen’s direct efforts. The 
printed message naturally is the 
best in quality that money can 
buy. It illustrates in the highest 
grade way items like the Cyclone 
chain link safeguard fence, which 
it says “imparts quality and re- 
finement to premises,” the non- 
climable fence, iron fence and en- 
trance gates, fence for private 
and public parks and for such 
purposes as enclosing zoos, bird 
and animal cages, kennels, poultry 
yards and tennis courts. 

The same circumspection is 
used in mailing the matter. The 
advertising department keeps a 
close check on the goings and 
comings of the millionaires. In 
the general offices at Waukegan, 
Ill, is a bright young woman 
whose business it is to read the 
society columns of all the news- 
papers with the object of ascer- 
taining accurately when families 
are home. She keeps what really 
amounts to a complete social reg- 
ister of the North Shore. She 
can tell who is in Palm Beach, 
in Los Angeles or in Cuba. She 
knows when the family has re- 
turned home and when it does 
it is likely to be circularized pre- 
paratory to a visit by a Cyclone 
salesman. 

Similar intensive methods, care- 
fully adapted to the subject, are 
used in selling factories and in- 
dustrial enterprises in general, 
through the various business 
papers. Once a month a broad- 
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side is sent out to industrial plant 
owners much after the same plan 
as described for home fences. 

“We are doing every possible 
bit of advertising that we can 
think of to bring in business,” 
F. M. Morrison, advertising man- 
ager of the company, said to 
PRINTERS’ INK. “It is a part of 
this company’s creed that the time 
to put forth the strongest adver- 
tising effort and the hardest direct 
selling work is when business is 
hardest to get. I suppose we are 
fortunate in one way in that our 
product has such widely diversi- 
fied uses. If we can’t sell fence 
for one purpose we can for an- 
other, and thus keep our plants 
going to capacity. But we have 
to be constantly on the alert. We 
have to fight every inch of the 
way. There is enough of the 
problematical about it all—enough 
of the gaming element—to make 
this pursuit of business fascinat- 
ing in the extreme. 

“The educational campaign 
which we inaugurated in behalf 
of fences for home properties 
was undertaken because of neces- 
sity. We had to get business. 
Now we have this element of our 
selling plan well under way and 
there is no end to what we can 
do with it. Therefore, when 
things get back to normal in our 
other lines and with a constant 
growth in the home fence idea— 
well, you can see for yourself that 
we shall have plenty of business. 

“After all, the most attractive 
thing about this hard fight is not 
that we are getting something we 
need now. The advertising and 
selling effort made now is going 
to bring its biggest reward in the 
future. Slack periods that make 
people think hard, work hard and 
fight hard for immediate business 
are really of the highest benefit. 
They open out avenues of devel- 
opment that probably would not 
be thought of if things were go- 
ing along smoothly in the natural 
course.” 

As a part of its reaching-out 
policy, the company has gone 


much beyond the conventional and 
usual in its dealer helps. 
lavish, 


While 


not it believes in doing 
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everything for the dealer that 
possibly can be done. 

Cyclone service “is unusual in 


that it extends to the jobber. One 
jobber is big enough to have a 
good-sized advertising department 


of his own, and even has an 
agency connection. Yet he uses 
the Cyclone service department 


“to a large extent 


“We have no sympathy with 
the idea of charging dealers or 
jobbers for the help we _ give 
them,” said Mr. Morrison. “Any 
electrotypes or supplies’ we may 
have or any help that we can ex- 
tend in an advertising way is 
done without charge. There may 
possibly be some waste in this 
system. It may be that dealers 
will order more cuts than they 
can use, because they are free. 
It is conceivable that under cer- 
tain circumstances we may be im- 
posed on to a degree. Even in a 
large list of customers like ours 
we can tell pretty well who are 
the live wires and who really use 
the advertising help that they ask 
for. Anyway, we are not going 
to be niggardly. 

Since the first of the year the 
company has developed another 
service idea which a number.of 
organizations have gone at in a 
rather half-hearted way. This is 
the proposition of keeping in the 
closest touch with retailers’ con- 
ventions and local meetings. 

John W. Groby, manager of the 
Cyclone research department, is 
what might be called the official 
lecturer of the company. He is 
sent anywhere in the United 
States at any time to address a 
meeting of retailers. His travels 
are routed as effectively as pos- 
sible so as to avoid waste. But 
any meeting of hardware retail- 
ers can get him even on emer- 
gency calls. 

Mr. Groby is an 
speaker. He made a_ hundred 
Liberty Loan speeches in Chi- 
cago during the war. Being able 
to make a speech that will bring 
a bunch of retailers to their feet 
in a hurry, he is sought for by 
many associations, and is a fea- 
ture of nearly all hardware gath- 
erings. 


impressive 
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Where the Crowds Gather 











QUANTITY—in circulation—is matter- 
of-course inclusive of QUALITY. 


The demonstration is simple: 


The higher circulation figures mount, the 
better every advertiser's opportunity to 
stimulate sales—whether at prices ex- 


tremely high, extremely low or in between. 


To parody a proverb: QUALITY is as 
quality buys. 


Where the crowds gather—that’s where 
the currents of trade run swift and strong 
and where maximum sales results are pro- 


duced at minimum advertising cost. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN 
gathers the crowd. 
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The JOURNAL-NEWS 


(RACINE, WIS.) 


Leads larger papers, circulations, and cities of publication 
in its Lineage Figures for 1920 


Taken from “The Advertising Age and Mail Order 
for February” 


“The Belle City of the Lakes”: 
presents an attractive field for the foreign advertiser, with its 
60,000 people in a city of 175 manufacturing plants and varied 
industries. 


These tables tell an interesting story: 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING 


Paper City Circulation Population No. Lines 
Journal-News......... PRGENR, Wels ccccccces 8,100 58,593 1,181,152 
es Des Moines, Ia........ 58,585 126,468 1,178,912 
GS ne deieaidanke Springfield, Mo........ 14,705 39,651 1,158,052 
eee .-Los Angeles, Cal...... 53,902 576,673 1,154,118 
Herald-Dispatch....... Sy Ee Wes onasecacs 19,926 74,156 1,124,060 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ‘ 
Journal-News......... a 8,100 58,593 1,294,580 
ES ein oa a eine oye Hartford, Conn....... 42,565 138,036 1,259,477 
is si@nceson wsceued Birmingham, Ala...... 60,000 178,270 1,253,574 
ni dadikhéi-enseueeiel Pittsburgh, Pa........ 75,971 588,193 1,203,580 
| ES: Davenport, Ia......... 23,806 56,727 1,115,786 
0 eee Wichita, Kans........ 38,841 92,234 1,007,958 
Ey Camden, N. J......... 13,332 102,215 696,223 


It is therefore not always the larger paper with the bigger 
circulation that produces the greatest results, or offers the best 
field to the advertiser. 


The Journal-News has just started building a new $125,000 
home. 


Send for our booklet on Racine 


THE RACINE JOURNAL-NEWS 


Member of Foreign Representatives: 
The A. N. P. A, Western—A. W. ALLEN, 
Associated Press 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Wisconsin Daily League 
Inland Daily Press Association Eastern—M, C. WATSON, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“In Racine Most People Read The Journal-News” 
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Synthetic Sapphires and Rubies 
Advertised 





L. Heller & Son Begin Campaign to Convince Consumers That the 
Quality of Their Product Does Not Differ from the Natural 


A NEW departure in jewelry 
advertising is that being 
undertaken by L. Heller & Son, 
Inc., of Paris and New York, who 
have been advertising “Deltah” 
pearls nationally for several years, 
The new programme calls for a 
series of educational advertise- 
ments in the magazines which will 
acquaint the public with the merits 
of Heller-made sapphires and 
rubies. 

The term “Heller-made” sug- 
gests that the stones are not of the 
natural variety. On the other 
hand they are not imitations, nor 
are they “reconstructions.” They 
are true sapphires and rubies, re- 
sponding to all the usual crystal- 
lographic, optical and chemical 
tests. The only difference between 
them and nature’s own creations 
is one of origin. For the Heller 
stones are products of the labora- 
tory. On that account they may 
be sold at a much more moderate 
price than the natural kind and 
therefore can claim a much wider 
market. 

The creation of precious stones 
by hand has long been the dream 
of the alchemist and the dreamer. 
It was not until the development 
of modern scientific processes 
reached a high point that this 
became possible. Chemical analy- 
sis showed the exact materials 
with which nature worked, but the 
difficulty lay in putting them to- 
gether again; that is, in achieving 
the synthesis. 

Early attempts were made to 
create rubies by a reconstruction 
process which involved the fusing 
of small ruby crystals obtained 
from the refuse of lapidary shops. 
Actual stones were thus made, but 
they were sometimes not clear, 
were often brittle and the color 
was in many cases defective. The 
price also was very high. 

Finally Professor Verneuil, the 
French chemist, took the problem 
in hand, and after several years 





of experimentation invented the 
oxyhydrogen furnace which gives 
the oxygenated flame with an in- 
tensity like that under which 
Nature originally created her 
gems. With this furnace the proc- 
ess of making rubies, consisting of 
98 per cent of pure alumina and 
about 2 per cent of chromic oxide, 
was simplified. 

Professor Verneuil was then en- 
gaged by L. Heller & Son to take 
charge of their Paris laboratory. 
Experiments over a period of two 
years resulted in the creation of 
a synthetic sapphire which met all 
the tests imposed on the natural 
stone. As this was the fruition of 
long hope, the new stone was 
named the “Hope” sapphire and as 
such is being advertised to-day. 

The Heller firm now maintains 
large laboratories which daily 
turn out sapphires and rubies in 
crystallized masses that need only 
the expert work of the lapidary 
to convert them into the glittering 
gems of commerce. Production 
became large enough to maintain 
a regular supply for the jewelry 
trade and virtually 100 per cent 
distribution has been obtained in 
this country. The Heller firm 
sells stones to the manufacturing 
jeweler, who sells them in popular 
settings to the dealers. 


FIRST ADVERTISED TO THE TRADE 


The retail trade was selling 
these products for a long time 
without knowing their origin. 
There was no way to mark the 
gems so as to establish their 
identity. About a year ago L. Hel- 
ler & Son began advertising in 
the jewelry trade papers with the 
object of stamping the Heller 
products on the jeweler’s mind and 
of giving him the information he 
ought to have in dealing with his 
customers, The Heller processes, 
it should be said, have been 
patented and so have various cut~ 
ting designs, 
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Advertising to the trade proved 
to be so beneficial that it was de- 
cided that the consumer should be 
also addressed. The purpose of 
the consumer advertising is to 
“sell” simply the loose stones to 
the public. The matter of appro- 
priate settings is left to the cus- 
tomer and the dealer. It is men- 
tioned, however, that the stones 
can be seen in rings, pins, laval- 
lieres and other settings and 
mounted in gold or platinum. Just 
now the consumer must take the 
jeweler’s word for it that he is 
getting a Heller-made stone, but 
later it is proposed to attach an 
identifying tag to each stone. This 
is already done in the case of 
Deltah pearls. 

The initial advertisements deal 
with the “Hope” sapphire. The 
copy says: 

“Whether you wear a nature- 
made sapphire or a Heller-made 
Hope sapphire does not matter in 
the least. Both are true sapphires 
—identical in every respect. Both 
are precious stones of crystal-clear 
blueness—equally beautiful, equal- 
ly everlasting. , But both are not 
equal in price.” 

Inquiries are invited for a 
brochure called “Precious Stones,” 
which will tell all about Heller- 
made stones and the way they are 
made. <A frank policy will be 
maintained. The fact that the 
stones are synthetic will be set 
forth, only the word itself will 
not be used because shady prac- 
tices by makers of imitations may 
give it the wrong significance. 
Emphasis will be laid on the fact 
that synthetic stones are true 
stones and not spurious imita- 
tions or reconstructions. 





S. Gordon Hyde Leaves Buda 
Company 


S. Gordon Hyde has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Buda Engine 
Company, Harvey, Ill. His future plans 
have not been announced. 





New Account for Hicks 
Agency 
The Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York, has obtained the advertising ac- 
count of Paul L. Bryant, cleaners and 
dyers, New York. 
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Philadelphia Wants 
Ink” Statute 


The directors of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of <oumpenee have sent to 
the Pennsylvania islature a strong 
plea for help in the x ht on fraudulent 
advertising. Their A took the form 
of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce request the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature at Harris- 
burg to revise the present law govern- 
ing the prosecution of fraudulent ad- 
vertisers, eliminating the word “know- 
ingly,” or that they enact the so-called 
‘Printers’ Ink Law,’ which is now in 
force in twenty States of the Union and 
now being considered by the Legisla- 
tures of sixteen additional States.” 





Underwear Makers Report 
Deficit for 1920 


A deficit of $29,571 for the year 1920, 
as compared with net profits of $492,172 
for the year ended December 31, 1919, 
is reported in the consolidated balance 
sheet of Robert Reis & Co., and_sub- 
sidiary companies, after allowing for a 
reduction in valuation on December 31 
inventories from cost to market value 
of $782,872. The value of the good- 
will, trade-marks and copyrights owned 
by the company are not shown in the 
statement. 

Subsidiary companies of Robert Reis 
& Co. are the Ford Manufacturing Co. 
and the William H. Towles Manufac- 
turing Co. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
“Burlington” Railroad 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad is planning a general adver- 
tising campaign, using one newspaper in 
each of a number of towns. Copy will 
be placed by the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 





Berkey & Gay Company 
Advances Van Bibber 


Herbert L. Van Bibber, contract sales 
manager for the Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
appointed merchandise manager with 
charge of both sales and advertising for 
that firm. 


W. H. Monahan Joins Boston 


Agency 
Walter H. Monahan, formerly with 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
is now associated with the O’Connell- 
Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston. 


Standard Rate and Data Ap- 
points C. R. Bishop 


C. R. Bishop, San Francisco, Cal., has 
been made Pacific Coast representative 
of Standard Rate and Data Service, 
Detroit, 
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Accurate Rates — Circulation Data 
Closing Dates — Page Sizes 


For Any Publication in U.S. or Canada 


As convenient to use as 
a telephone directory 


The Standard Rate and Data Service is 
published monthly with bulletins more fre- 
quently and contains a// necessary information 
regarding any publication, 

It is contained between two flexible covers 
in a convenient size—is not cumbersome and 
is as easy to use as a telephone directory. 

Think of it—all in one place—every detail 
—no more wasted hours looking up rate cards 
—no more writing of hundreds of letters to 
publishers. 

If it does all we promise, you want it, so 
we will make it easy for you to “try before 
you buy.” 


10 Days FREE Trial 


Without obligation, we will send you our 
latest issue—let you use it ten days—then pay 
for it. If you don’t want to keep it, just drop 
it in the mail. You will be under no obligation. 

98% of the advertising agencies use it and 
hundreds of national advertisers. 

Write us at once for your copy. 


y) TASERV: 
4 rc (a > —~ A. bs 


UheNational Authority . 


526 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. 
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The Popular Appeal 


By Ethel E. Mannin 


O popularise any commodity it is necessary to make 
the appeal through a popular medium. That much 


is certain, only the most obvious things of this life are 
often the ones that are most overlooked. That is why 
the Successful Advertiser smiles when he is asked, “ How- 
ever do you do it?” It’s all such a simple affair. Simply 
a matter of making a popular appeal in a popular paper. It 
stands to reason that if you want to popularise any commodity 
it is no use inserting an announcement in a publication in 
which only a small section of the great Buying Public is 
interested. No matter how strong the announcement so 
far as its statement of facts is concerned, it is absolutely futile 
if the medium which carries it is “ dead.” 


And it stands to reason, equally, that a straightforward 
human appeal in a publication that is read by men and 
women of all classes at all times and in all moods—in a 
publication that is popular with the public—is going to get 
straight ““ home.” That is the long and short of it. And 
that is why discriminating advertisers use “ The Strand 
Magazine.” The “ Strand” is universally popular, there- 
fore announcements in its pages are read with interest. It 
pays to advertise in the “ Strand.”” There is no exaggeration 
about the statement. It is simply a matter of logical 
deduction, and therefore a matter of fact ! 


If you don’t believe that, or don’t see why it should be 
so, I shall have to refer you to the numerous advertisers who 
avail themselves of the unique opportunities the pages of 
“The Strand Magazine” offer; without slipping off the 
page there is not space to argue the matter further here. 


STRAND 
MAGAZINE 


LONDON $8 ENGLAND 
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Connecticut Legislators Have 
Honest Advertising Hearing 


The Printers’ Ink Model Statute 
when made a law gives the public the 
protection it needs, William Winter, of 
the National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Clubs, told the members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the General 
Assembly of Connecticut last week: Mr. 
Winter was one of a number of persons 
who appeared before this !egislative com- 
mittee to urge that the Model + ogg be 
made a law of Connecticyt. Mr. Win- 
ter said: 

“The public is entitled to protection 
against the false, deceptive or misleading 
advertisement, and it is on the adver- 
tiser that the burden of responsibility for 
the truth and accuracy of his statements 
should logically be placed. The honest 
and reasonably careful merchant has 
nothing to fear from the strictest en- 
forcement of this statute and, on the con- 
trary, finds it a force for his protection 
and a means of enhancing his good-will 
and public confidence in him and his 
kind. Only the trickster, the cheat and 
the shyster are hurt by, it or have any 
real reason to oppose it.’ 


California McGraw-Hill 
Company Formed 


The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New 
York, publisher of a number of tech- 
nical magazines, has formed the McGraw- 
Hill Company of California, to take 
over its activities on the Pacific Coast. 
The officers of this new company are 
James H. McGraw, president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., chairman of 
the board of directors; Robert Sibley, 
editor Journal of Electricity and West- 
ern Industry, president; H. A. Lewis, 
advertising director of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, vice-president; H. W. Gardi- 
ner, business manager of the Journal of 
Electricity and Western Industry, vice- 
president; and Curtis M. Lindsay, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Beginning with the February issue the 
name of The Journal of Electricity was 
changed to Journal of Electricity and 
Western Industry. 


New Motor Car Wheels to 
Be Advertised 


The Jefferson Forge Products Com- 
pany, Detroit, has appointed The Fred 
M. Randall Company, advertising agency 
of Detroit, as its advertising agency. 
Newspapers, motor papers and general 
periodicals will be employed in a cam- 
paign to advertise Jefferson drop-forged 
steel wheels for motor cars—a new 
product. 


K. E. Spires Promoted 

K. E. Spires, who has been handling 
the purchase of printing and dealer help 
advertising for The Monitor Stove Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, for the last two years, 
has been placed in charge of the mer- 
chandising work of that company. Forest 
E. Flottman has assumed the former du 
ties of Mr. Spires. 
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President Harding to Address 
Newspaper Executives 


A meeting of officers and directors of 
the National Association of -Newspaper 
Executives was held at Louisville, Ky., 
on March 20. 

Charles Miller, of the Atlanta 
Georgian, president of the association, in 
cooing on newspaper advertising rates, 
said: 
“Retailers have been misled by the 
spot market prices of paper. It is true 
that the spot market price of paper has 
dropped from twelve cents a pound to 
seven. However, publishers buy their 
paper on contract. Last year they were 
paying four cents, now they are paying 
six and one-half. Then, too, freight 
rates are higher and there have been no 
reductions in the wage scales of union 
men. Consequently lower rates are out 
of the question.” 

Plans for the annual convention of the 
association, to be held in Atlanta the 
week of June 12 in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, were discussed. It 
was announced that President Harding 
would speak at one of the sessions. 


Autocaster Moves to New York 


The Publishers Autocaster Service 
Company, Cleveland, has moved its head- 
quarters to New York. This company 
serves a number of small dailies and 
semi-weekly and weekl newspapers 
throughout the country. it is a Scripps 
institution and an offspring, born some- 
what over two years ago, of the News 
paper Enterprise Association. 

he force that moved from Cleveland 
to New York with the Autocaster Ser- 
vice included S. T. Hughes, editor, and 
Emmet Finley, business manager. 

The officers of the Publishers Auto- 
caster Service Company are: John H. 
Perry, chairman of the board; B. H. 
Canfield, president; Emmet Finley, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


l'radepress Company Divides 

The business of the Tradepress Pub- 
lishing Corporation, of Chicago, will be 
handled by two companies. One com- 
pany will continue to be known by that 
name and will publish the National 
Builder and Rock Products. The other 
organization will be known as the Cal- 
lender-Sullivan Press, Inc. It will pub- 
lish Motorcycling and Bicycling and 
Sporting Goods Journal, previously is- 
sued by the parent company. W. D. 
Callender is the president of both com- 
en George Paul Miller continues 
as general manager of Tradepress Com- 
pany, and Wm. Botho Mayor, of the Cal- 
lender-Sullivan Press. 


Sales Manager Joins Detroit 
Agency 
Ray W. Senusky, for over four years 
sales manager of the Fink Overall Co., 
has resigned to join the staff of Carl S. 
von Poettgen, Inc., advertising agency, 
Detroit. 





Advertising Opportunities of the 
Tourist Industry 


Does America Need an Educational Campaign in Behalf of Recreation 
as a General Proposition? 


By Charles Frederick Carter 


OMPETITION may be the 

life of trade, as the old adage 
says, but it takes co- operation to 
put ginger into the tourist in- 
dustry. The Pacific Northwest 
Tourist Association has demon- 
strated this by an advertising 
campaign under the stimulation of 
which the amount spent by tour- 
ists in that region increased from 
$7,000,000 in 1916 to $35,000,000 in 
1920. That is, instead of each 
member advertising his own little 
attraction, they pooled their re- 
sources to promote the region. 
They figured that if they could 
only lure the tourist into any part 
of their territory he was welcome 
to any small change he could 
escape with. And it worked. 

You would think that a busi- 
ness pre-eminently in a position 
to profit by team plays—a_busi- 
ness scattered all over the United 
States, with aggregate annual 
revenues of a billion dollars a 
year—would have a great big, 
virile, aggressive, enterprising Na- 
tional Association to whoop things 
up, now wouldn’t you? 

But there isn’t any such asso- 
ciation. In the State of Cali- 
fornia alone there are two tour- 
ist associations, each of which 
grits its teeth and breathes hard 
if the other happens to be men- 
tioned in its hearing. Instead of 
taking either for better or for 
worse, the Pacific Northwest 
Tourist Association, whose habitat 
is on the same seacoast, elects to 
paddle its own canoe; while as 
for the Colorado tourist associa- 
tion, it doesn’t know there is any 
similar organization in the coun- 
try. So far as Colorado is con- 
cerned the world comes to an 
abrupt end at the eastern boundary 
of Utah and the southern line of 
Wyoming. And if you were to 
tell the Atlantic City tourist as- 


sociation that there were others, 
you would be laughed to scorn. 

Still, the world do move. Some 
day the tourist industry of the 
United States may have its Foch; 
some day enterprise may provide 
a really adequate equipment of 
hotels and soda fountains and 
souvenir stores and other things 
dear to the tourist’s heart on all 
our mountain tops with cog roads 
and funiculars and things to make 
them accessible without undue ex- 
ertion. Then we shall have some- 
thing to brag about! 


SWITZERLAND FOUNDED THE IN- 
DUSTRY 


Meanwhile, in asserting that the 
tourist industry of the United 
States now has an estimated turn- 
over of a billion dollars a year, it 
may be well to define what is 
meant before setting forth the 
facts upon which the calculation 
is based. The term “Tourist In- 
dustry” originated in Switzerland, 
where the business of exploiting 
scenic attractions developed into 
such an important part of the 
national resources that it came 
to be treated as an industry by 
the organized co-operation of 
those engaged in it, and by gov- 
ernment recognition, regulation 
and assistance. The tourist in- 
dustry includes the transportation, 
housing, feeding and entertaining 
of those who travel for recreation 
or health. 

It will provide a background for 
this sketch of America’s tourist 
industry to note that little Swit- 
zerland’s tourist business in 1913, 
the last full year before the war, 
amounted to $250,000,000. The 
Swiss government maintained 
tourist offices in this and other 
countries and was spending a mil- 
lion dollars a year advertising 
the attractions of the mountain 
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If These Are Your Problems— 
Write For Our Suggestions 








Helping Salesmen Sell a Buyer's 
Market. 


Increasing Sales and Decreasing Sales 
Overhead. 
Developing More Orders From Your 
Inquiries. 
Securing Wider Distribution by Mail. 


Making the Jobber Really Work With 
You. 


Getting the Retailer to Push Your Line. 
Marketing a ‘‘Hard-to-Sell” Product. 
Introducing a New Product. : 


Making Your Line Stand Out in a Com- 
petitive Field. 

Satisfying the Buyer That Your Price 
is the Right Price. 


Making the Prospect Say,“ I Will Buy 
Now!”’ 
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republic. This policy has been re- 
sumed by Switzerland and copied 
by other countries as one of the 
means of recouping the losses of 
the last six years. By following 
Switzerland’s lead, Canada had 
built up a tourist industry worth 
a hundred million dollars a year 
before the war. 

The most commonly accepted 
estimate of annual expenditures 
by American tourists abroad be- 
fore the war was $400,000,000. As 
509,278 cabin passengers left 
United States ports in 1913 this 
would give an average of $785 
per capita, not an excessive figure, 
considering the proportion of 
wealthy travelers and the further 
fact that many citizens traveled 


third-class on European pleasure ~ 


trips. As tourists were barred 
from Europe for five years the 
rather impressive total of two 
billion dollars was added to the 
nation’s resources by the simple 
expedient of keeping it at home. 
Thus we see that the war served 
the beneficent purposes of a pro- 
tective tariff by fostering our in- 
fant scenery and stimulating an 
ingrowing tourist industry. Pro- 
tection is still continued by the 
shortage of passenger accommo- 
dations on steamships. There is 
not only a shortage, but demands 
are more exacting. Before the 
war, medium and lower priced 


accommodations were most in de-° 


mand; now the new crop mil- 
lionaire who cannot get a suite 
with bath refuses to go aboard. 

While data relating to the tour- 
ist industry are not as complete 
as could be wished there is 
enough to afford a fairly good 
idea of it. The Government keeps 
an accurate record of visitors to 
the seventeen National Parks. 
These figures are generally ac- 
cepted as an index to the fluctua- 
tions in the tourist traffic for the 
whole country. The records show 
that in the three years following 
1914, after the war had closed 
Europe to travel, the number of 
visitors to the National Parks in- 
creased from 240,193 in 1914 to 
487,368 in 1917. 

It is amazing to find that in 
1918, when the nation was strain- 
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ing its utmost resources to prose- 
cute the war and the Government 
was actively discouraging travel, 
even going so far as to close the 
hotels in Yellowstone Park, the 
number of visitors to all the Na- 
tional Parks decreased only 8 per 
cent, while receipts increased 20 
per cent. 

Then, in 1919, when the strain 
was over and profits from war 
babies were burning holes in un- 
accustomed pockets, visitors to the 
National Parks jumped to 755,325, 
an increase of 54 per cent over 
1917. It was “The greatest travel 
season in the history of the na- 
tion,” to quote no less an au- 
thority than Stephen Mather, 
director of National Parks. 


AMERICA’S RECORD SEASON 


Figures from the _ director’s 
1920 report show that 919,504 
persons visited the National 


Parks in 1920, an increase of 21.7 
per cent over 1919 and 88 per cent 
over 1917. Adding the visitors to 
National Monuments swells the 
grand total to 1,058,445. 

Anyone who thinks travel for 
pleasure is the exclusive privilege 
of plutocracy is liable to a shock 
from analysis of these National 
Park statistics. For one thing, 
they show that the number of 
National Park visitors in 1917 ex- 
ceeded by 65,967 the total number 
of persons having incomes of 
$3,000 or more according to income 
tax returns for 1916. Another 
revelation is that approximately 
one person in each hundred 
of the population of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming and Utah 
—agricultural and mining States 
with no large cities and pre- 
sumably not inhabited exclusively 
by millionaires—visited Yellow- 
stone Park in 1917. It seems un- 
reasonable to suppose that all the 
inhabitants of these four States 
who indulged in a pleasure trip 
went to Yellowstone Park; some 
must have gone elsewhere. 

Now if you will remember that 
the great American ambition is to 
save up money enough to go some- 
where, and furthermore, that 
there are now 2,000,000 persons 
having incomes of more than 
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$2,000 a year, of whom 20,000 are 
millionaires, perhaps the magnifi- 
cent possibilities of the tourist in- 
dustry may begin to dawn upon 
you, 

Suppose we resolve the tourist 
industry into its elements. First 
in the tourist’s expense account, 
and first in the hates of his coun- 
trymen, is railroad fares. It is 
the mature judgment of veteran 
trafic managers representing all 
parts of ‘the country that one- 
fourth, of passenger revenues is 
derived from those who travel for 
pleasure or health. As passenger 
revenues for 1919 were $1,178,119,- 
954, the tourist’s share would be 
$294,529,988; or adding a propor- 
tionate share of Pullman fares, 
$311,654,000 as the total cost of 
joy riding in 1919, 

The total investment in hotel 
properties is estimated at six bil- 
lion dollars, and the annual cost 
of operation at a billion dollars 
in 1917. To get back this cost 
plus 6 per cent interest, plus 10 
per cent profit on investment and 
working* capital, would call for 
gross receipts of $2,120,000,000. 
The tourists’ one-fourth of this 
sum would be $530,000,000. As 
tourist travel increased 54 per 
cent last year over 1917, the 
tourists’ hotel bill would have 
been $795,000,000, even if there 
had been no increase in prices. 

Already we have accounted for 
more than a billion dollars— 
$1,106,000,000, to be exact. We 
can afford to be generous in al- 
lowing for exuberance of statistics 
and still keep that billion dollar 
figure nailed to the mast, for there 
is the item of incidentals, such as 
street car, bus and taxicab fares, 
tips, fees and admissions not yet 
included in the reckoning. 


RAILROADS THAT DON’T AP- 


LITTLE 
PEAR Il. THE FIGURES 
The incidentals are the attrac- 


tions which induce tourists to pay 
railroad fares and hotel bills. 
California alone has 161 miles of 
steam railroads representing an 
investment of more than twelve 
million dollars, the revenues of 
which are not included in the total 
given for the United States be- 
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cause they are not intended for 
general traffic but are either ex- 
clusively for the entertainment of 
tourists or derive the principal 
part of their income from that 
there is a 


source. For example, 
narrow-gauge line operated by 
picturesque little wood-burning 


locomotives with balloon stacks 
of a type in vogue just after the 
Civil War, which hauls nothing 
but tourists and the supplies to 


maintain them from Truckee to 
Lake Tahoe up in the Sierras, 
fifteen miles from the main- 


traveled road. Another example 
is the incredibly crooked railroad 
to the summit of Mt. Tamalpais. 
There are also many miles of 
electric. railroad in California not 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission statistics which sub- 
sist on tourist traffic. The com- 
bination of cable, or “funicular” 
road, as the engineers persist in 
calling it, and trolley line to the 
summit of Mt. Lowe hauls noth- 
ing but tourists. A network of 
electric roads winding among the 
hills and orange groves of south- 
ern California is dependent upon 
tourist traffic for the margin be- 
tween deficits and dividends. 


Other States are not without 
similar railroads, although the 
supply falls far below oppor- 
tunity. Tourists may journey on 
a cog, or “rack,” railroad pro- 
vided for their sole use to the 


summit of Pike’s Peak to see the 
sun rise—just as Mark Twain 
rode up the Rigi Kulm in Swit- 
zerland for the same purpose, but 
owing to an extraordinary combi- 
nation of untoward circumstances 
did not see the sun rise, if his 
own statements can be believed. 
Colorado also has the Castle Rock 
funicular railroad solely for the 
edification of tourists. New 
Hampshire has the Mount Wash- 
ington cog road. Even New York 
State has several funicular rail- 
roads. And there are others. 
Throughout the West are many 
stage routes operated in the in- 
terests of tourists, while every 
city and town has its sight-seeing 
auto or “rubber-neck wagon” as 
they are known to the irreverent. 
Yet this institution should be 
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JUDGMENT AND SKILL ARE 
THE TWO COMMODITIES 
YOU MOST NEED FROM 
YOUR ADVERTISING AGENT. 
INVESTIGATIONS AND RE- 
SEARCH REPORTS ARE OF 
DOUBTFUL VALUE, UNLESS 
THEY HELP TO GIVE THE 
ADVERTISING A WIDER 
RANGE OF HUMAN APPEAL. 


GLEN BUCK Advertising 
CHICAGO 
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Cuts for Your Dealers 


If you distribute Electros, 
Stereos or Mats to your 
dealers for use in their 
local newspapers, we have 
an interesting proposition 
for you. 


Send us proofs or sizes of 
your ads and state about 
how many you expect 
to use. 

Remember, distance 1s no 
obstacle to P. & A. service. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Stereotypes - Mats - Electrotypes 
712 Federal St., Chicago 
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sacred from unseemly levity, for 
it is the twentieth century’s re- 
sponse to a great human need. 
The average person does not 
know what to admire until some- 
body tells him. A guest at a 
Colorado hotel facing one of the 
most magnificent mountain pano- 
ramas in the State voiced the 
want of a numerous class when 
he said to his landlord: 

“T hear you have some fine 
scenery around here. Won’t you 
come out and show it to me?” 

Denver adds to its large fleet 
of sight-seeing automobiles palace 
street cars in charge of eloquent 
guides which cover attractive cir- 
cular tours. Denver, in fact, has 
made an earnest effort to live up 
to its self-appointed position as 
the tourist metropolis of the 
Rocky Mountains by investing 
large sums to make scenic points 
in the vicinity accessible, provid- 
ing daily band concerts and other 
attractions quite in the European 
style, though without the little 
tax which the tourist abroad al- 
ways finds in his bill whether he 
ever goes near the Kurhaus or 
not. Denver’s pet attraction is 
Overland Park, a free camp 
ground for automobile tourists 
maintained by the city. Up to 
October 20, 1920, the season’s 
campers registered was.7,894 cars 
with 28,910 passengers from 
forty-seven States, the District of 
Columbia and Canada, represent- 
ing an increase of 41 per cent 
over 1919. 

Shooting rapids in canoes to see 
how near he can come to being 
drowned without actually drown- 
ing, rides in sailboats, launches, 
steamboats and glass bottomed 
boats add materially to the tour- 
ist’s incidental expenses. 

One delightful accessory to 
tourist entertainment lacking in 
Europe, but to be found at all 
mountain resorts in our own 
West, is the saddle horse or mule 
for mountain expeditions other- 
wise too fatiguing for any but the 
hardiest. This attraction is grow- 
ing in popularity. In Glacier 
Park personally conducted tours 
on horse back in parties number- 
ing as many as sixty are a reg- 
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ular feature. No information on 
which to estimate the number of 
horses or the volume of business 
for the entire country is available, 
but Estes Park, Colo. finds a 
herd of 700 saddle horses in- 
adequate. As saddle horses cost 
$3 a day, to which must be added 
a fee of $3 to $5 each for a guide 
for a small party, it may readily 
be seen that the tourist need have 
no particular difficulty in getting 
rid of the ten dollars a day which 
those who live by catering to tour- 
ists say is the average expendi- 
ture. 


PLEASURE RESORTS INNUMERABLE 


A great number of resorts for 
those in search of recreation are 
peppered thickly throughout the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, along the Great Lakes 
from Duluth to the St. Lawrence, 
the finger-lake region of New 
York, the medicinal springs of In- 
diana, New York and other States, 
the Adirondacks, Green Moun- 
tains, White Mountains, the Maine 
woods, the Atlantic coast from 
Bar Harbor to New Jersey with 
its $200,000,000 investment in 
tourist hotels and attractions, and 
on down to Miami, Florida, tak- 
ing in Palm Beach and other 
places, and all around the Gulf 
coast to Corpus Christi, Texas, 
150 miles from the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. For that matter 
there is hardly a State in the 
Union — scarcely an important 
part of any State, indeed—which 
does not boast of hotels and ac- 
cessories deriving patronage from 
those in search of health or 
recreation. 

Then there is California. One 
of the four railroads entering the 
State averages 365,000 inbound 
passengers a year, three-fourths 
of whom, according to traffic men, 
visit the State for no other pur- 
pose than to reduce their surplus 
of cash and leisure. 

Also there is a_ well-known 
metropolis frequently mentioned 
in the newspapers. While this 
metropolis is not to be denied a 
certain degree of commercial and 
financial importance it is as the 
Capital of Joyland that it is en- 
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shrined in the fond anticipations 
of inland multitudes. And it cer- 
tainly takes a good many millions 
of dollars to support its 225 hotels 
of the better class with their 
60,000 employees and their annual 
cost of operation amounting to 
$63,000,000, not to mention taxi- 
cab companies and theatre ticket 
speculators, in the style to which 
they have been accustomed. 

Most noticeable of all features 
in the growth of our tourist in- 
dustry is the increasing’ number 
of women traveling without male 
escort. Whether it is because of 
the Emancipation of the Sex, or 
whether it is because men have to 
stay at home and hustle to finance 
the newly enfranchised half of the 
family, is immaterial. The fact 
of importance is that the woman 
traveler is doing her full share to 
bring prosperity to the tourist in- 
dustry. 

She may be accompanied by 
children, or by an elderly male 
person, but more likely she is 
alone or in a small party of 
women, in which case she seems 
to be having the time of her life. 
She can pick the best hotels and 
restaurants at the most reasonable 
prices with the unerring instinct 
of a veteran drummer. No taxi- 
cab driver, waiter or other person 
whatsoever can put anything over 
on her. She knows where to go, 
how to get there and what to see. 

If any man is unable to grasp 
the importance of the woman 
trade, let him confer with the 
nearest department store man- 
ager ; after which he will be ready 
to concede that, whatever else may 
befall, America’s tourist industry 
is in for an era of great ex- 
pansion. 

Lowrey with Montreal “Star” 


Harold C. Lowrey, who for some years 
was on the advertising staff of the To- 
ronto Globe, and formerly was with the 
MacLean Publishing Company, has 
joined the Montreal Daily Star and will 
have charge of that newspaper’s adver- 
tising for Toronto and Ontario. His 
headquarters will be at Toronto. 


The Columbus, Ga., Ledger is pub- 
lishing a monthly dealer publication un- 
der the name of “The Ledger Junior.” 
The first issue recently appeared. 
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Atlanta Working for a Better 
Business Bureau 


The Advertising Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
expects to have a Better Business Bureau 
established before the 1921 convention of 
the Associated Clubs meets in June. 

In order that he might know how 
much support a Better Business Bureau 
would obtain from the more than 500 
members of the club, David W. Webb, 
president, sought expressions of opinion 
from every member. A questionnaire 
on this subject which was sent out is 
given below, since it presents an inter- 
esting interpretation of the work of a 
Better Business Bureau: 

“Do you write advertising copy for 
any business? If not, have you any 
connection with, or direction of, the 
wording of such copy? Do you think 
the practice of quoting comparative 
prices in advertising is beneficial or de- 
sirable? Do you think the public believe 
comparative price quotations? Do you 
think the advertised reductions in prices 
for the past four months have lessened 
public confidence in mercantile advertis- 
ing? Do you think an organization 
whose activities concentrate on the work 
of restoring public confidence in adver- 
tising and correcting abuses which tend 
to destroy such confidence is needed in 
Atlanta and will receive the financial 
support of Atlanta business men? Do 
you think the various businesses of At- 
lanta will co-operate financially in the es- 
tablishment of a Better Business Bureau, 
having for its object the protection of 
reputable merchants and the public 
against deception in advertising? Would 
you give such a bureau either your 
moral or financial support, or both, 
should one be organized in Atlanta?” 

From the returns which have been re- 
ceived, C. V. Hohenstein, secretary, says 
“the opinion seems to be unanimous that 
such a bureau can do a great construc- 
tive work for this city and section.” 


United Artists’ Account with 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sulli- 
van, Inc. 


The advertising of film productions 
featuring Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Charlie Chaplin, D. W. Griffith, 
Lionel Barrymore and other United 
Artists stars, will hereafter be handled 
by Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., New 
York. 

Plans for various forms of general ad- 
vertising are now being considered for 
early campaigns. 


J. W. Gorham in Charge of 
Dalley Advertising 


J. W. Gorham, general sales manager 
of the F. F. Dalley Company of New 
York, Inc., Hamilton, Ont., is now in 
charge of this company’s advertising. 
It was recently announced in PrinTERS’ 
Inx that E. D. Reed, formerly director 
of advertising, had become associated 
with the Andrew Motherwell Company, 
at Dundas, Ont. 
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The Architect as a Factor 
in Construction 





Percentage of Constewction 
Planned by Architects 
Year 1920 


(25 NorTHEASTERN STATES) 
$ 1,970, 000,000 $2.558,000.000 


All Classes except Public All Classes including Public 
Works and Public Utilities. Works and Public Utilities. 


ANALYSIS oF ToTAL CONSTRUCTION 
© $i0qp00000 2 3 4 5. $600000000 


Industrial 
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Residential 
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Figures TABULATED FRom Dose Construction Reports 
Oe Sweet Cotelogue Service inc. 

























Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue 


is consulted more than any other source of informa- 
tion when materials and equipment are being selected 
and specifications are being written. 


Sixteenth Annual Edition 
now being compiled. 
Forms close July 1, 1921. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Economies in 
Advertising and Selling 
~ for the 
Immediate Future” 


HIS is the title of a booklet 


written by our President. 


it is 








This booklet shows how 
possible for a manufacturer not 
only to save money, but also 


| 

| to secure better merchandising 
| 

| and advertising service. 

| 








| If you are an executive of a 
| manufacturing concern, you may 
| 


have a copy free. 
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Keeping Up Dealer-Morale 





How General Motors Acceptance Corporation Plants the Idea of Planning 
for Future Business 


By Roy W. 


Ly RING the distempered days 

the early winter, when 
ae Bn afforded one of the 
chief topics of discussion, an ob- 
server reported that in some of 
the large Middle Western steel 
plants there were more men em- 
ployed on new factory construc- 
tion than were engaged in pro- 
duction. A _ little investigation 
showed that this was a settled pol- 
icy with not a few large enter- 
prises; to seize the moment of 
slackening demand as the most 
suitable time to prepare for future 
expansion. It is a policy that is 
by no means confined to the steel 
industry, but is found among for- 
ward-looking concerns in many 
different lines. 

New factory construction is im- 
portant, but there is something 
more vital to the future welfare 
of a business than that. The 
enormously complex combination 
of mental and emotional quali- 
ties which we designate by the 
general term of morale must be 
sustained if the business is not to 
experience a positive setback. De- 
mand may slacken, factories may 
be shut down, machinery may 
stand idle, but the morale of the 
sales force and of the trade can- 
not be allowed to lapse without 
causing the loss of something 
more than immediate sales and 
profits. The standing of a concern 
in the industry may be profoundly 
affected by it. 

Some of the most interesting de- 
velopments in recent merchan- 
dising history have to do with 
this problem of sustaining and 
strengthening the morale of sales- 
men and dealers under the stress 
of adverse circumstances. Mere 
uplift talk won’t do: the ordinary 
variety of predigested optimism 
falls flat; ginger-up messages 
couched in the usual generalities 
are bound to fall flat. It is neces- 


sary first of all to plant an idea in 
the mind of the 


dealer or the 
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salesman; second, to support it 
with facts of some sizeable impor- 
tance, and third, to bring out 
something hopeful and courageous 
in conclusion which is not ob- 
viously dragged in by the heels. 
When the dealer knows from his 
own personal experience that 
business is rotten, this is not the 
easiest thing in the world to do. 
Furthermore, it is work which 
does not normally lead to direct 
returns in dollars and cents, and 
the net results are seldom appar- 
ent until long after the campaign 
is over, if, indeed, they are fully 
apparent then. 

The General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation, for example, is 
just completing a campaign con- 
sisting of ten weekly mailings 
of form letter bulletins to auto- 
mobile and truck dealers, con- 
cerning which S. Ward Seeley, 
manager of the publicity division, 
says: “It is too early to ascer- 
tain the results, and in fact they 
will never be known except in a 
general way. Judging from the 
mass of commendation already re- 
ceived, however, the dealers like 
them exceedingly, and at least a 
few are acting profitably upon the 
ideas contained in these bulletins.” 


INSPIRATION THAT BROOKS NO DIS- 


COURAGEMENT 
The general purpose of this 
campaign is to keep the dealer 


keyed up to the point where he 
will canvass prospects for future 
business, instead of holding off on 
the ground that there is “nothing 
doing.” The idea which is planted 
in the dealer’s mind is summed up 
in the phrase, “A ‘Yes’ in May is 
worth six ‘Noes’ to-day.” And 
the facts which are used to sup- 
port the idea are brief and strik- 
ing analyses of the number of 
prospects in various classifications, 
given a local application to the 
individual dealer’s business. 

For example, there is one bulle- 
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tin which deals with livery sta- 
bles, storage and transfer con- 
cerns. A printed enclosure states 
that there are no less than 638,088 
of them in the United States, and 
the letter reads as follows: 


When you take cars on the GMAC 
Wholesale Plan, do you store them in a 
warehouse ? 

If so, does that warehouse-owner use 
motor trucks? If not, why not? 

These answers are all up to you 
They are just leads to the possibilities 
of new business, 

While you are looking into the ware- 
house situation in your town, don’t 
forget the livery and express proprietors. 

If there is a livery stable in your 
territory it’s dollars to doughnuts that 
it is almost out of business. If you 
will talk to the proprietor he will say 
that the automobile has ruined him. 
Tell him, “Nothing of the sort; that 
the automobile will make him if he 
will give it the chance.”’ Set him up 
in the Express and Taxicab service, with 
as many cars and trucks as he and his 
town need. 

Warehouse men, livery, express and 
storage and transfer men all come in 
the same class, and when you have 
talked to one you will likely get a lead 
to all the others. These are people who 
can make money out of the use of 
automobiles, and you can make money 
out of selling them the machines if you 
try hard enough and often enough. 


Another enclosure asks the per- 
tinent question, “Who Has a 
Horse?” and suggests that the 
dealer “Make a census of the nags 
and show their owners that gaso- 
line is better than oats.” The 
letter is brief and to the point: 

| 

Anyone who keeps a horse is a good 
prospect, It costs just about as much 
to drive a horse nowadays as it does 
to keep an automobile. 

Every time you see a horse-drawn de- 
livery wagon, make a note of the name 
and address of the store. It may need 
a motor truck and perhaps if it cannot 
pay cash we will be able to extend 
it credit. 

Every time you see a_ horse-drawn 
buggy on the road or attached to a 
hitching-post find out if you can who 
it belongs to. He or she ought to have 
an automobile. f 

Horses aren’t your competitors; they 
are cards in an index of live prospects. 


Still another mailing suggests to 
the dealer some constructive sell- 
ing arguments which he may use 
on prospects—bakeshops this time: 


You can smell a bakery a half a 
mile away if the wind is right. 

Follow your nose—to the baker. To 
the baker, for he may be a prospect. 

Bakers need trucks to take their flour 
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from the railroad station to the bakery, 
and take the finished bread and cake 
around to the grocery stores which 
sell it. 

Some bakers in small towns who 
thought they couldn’t sell outside the 
town, find that since they have used a 
truck they are able to sell truck loads 
to grocery stores within a radius of ten 
or twelve miles or even more. 

Some large city bakers send their 
bread in crates by motor truck to the 
railroad station, and after it has been 
carried on a train for 50 or 100 miles 
or more, it is ‘unloaded into another 
truck which carries it to retail stores 
over a large area, to which farmers 
come in their motor trucks and passen- 
ger cars to make purchases and take 
them home. 

How many of the automobile links in 
this chain will you forget this winter? 

Make a census of the bakers in your 
territory, particularly those who have 
horse-drawn wagons, who should be 
shown how they can enlarge their mar- 
kets by the use of a truck. Those who 
already have machines should be ex- 
amined for the possibility of replacing 
them with 1921 models. 

Get after the bakers’ 


‘ ' 


‘dough”’! 

Still other letters of the series 
of ten deal with the 47,000 dry 
goods stores, the 151,000 doctors, 
the 10,788 flour mills and feed 
dealers, the real estate operators, 


contractors and motion picture 
theatre proprietors. Each has its 
appropriate enclosure, a_ single 


sheet, envelope size, with a brief 
printed message. Mailed at, inter- 
vals of a week, the whole series 
may reasonably be supposed to 
make some impression upon the 
dealer’s consciousness, though as 
Mr. Seeley says, the results may 
never be fully known. 

Doubtless there are many con- 
cerns to whom work of this sort 
may not seem worth the expense 
and effort .consumed, because its 
results are so necessarily indirect, 
and also because they are neces- 
sarily shared by others. But from 
the broad-minded viewpoint work 
of this sort is important, just as 
it is important to keep up the 
morale of an army by means of 
constant drill, even when there is 
no work for it to do. 


New Evening Newspaper 
Appears in Boston 


The first issue of a new Boston eve- 
ning newspaper, the Telegram, appeared 
on March 16. Frederick W. Enwright is 
editor and publisher. The price of the 
new paper is one cent. 
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Let us send 


you proofs ! 
We will be glad to mail 
to manufacturers of a 
non-competitive product 
proofs of various Besse- 
mer full page adver- 
tisements 


“We want you to make our 


advertising distinctively ours! 


OR practically a quarter of a 

century Bessemer has been a 
byword to oil producers. For The 
Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove 
City, Pa., is a dominant factor in 
this highly competitive field. That 
is the reason why, when we were 
originally accorded this account, 
we were told to make Bessemer 
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advertising distinctively Bessemer. 
@ Today Bessemer advertising 
blankets the country—in leading 
oil journals, in rice, ginning, milling, 
industrial and scientific mediums 
as well. Bessemer advertising like 
Bessemer equipment dominates. 
( Does your advertising reflect the 
position you enjoy in your field? 


The RICHARD S. RAUH Company 


Tenth Floor, 230 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 


In the heart of Pittsburgh’s Business District 





ADVERTISING 
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James M. Riddle Co. to Rep- 


resent Branham Farm Papers 


The farm papers which have been rep- 
resented by the John M. Branham Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, will be 
represented by the James M. Riddle 
Company beginning April 1. 

The John M. Branham Company will 
confine its efforts to the representation 
of daily newspapers. 

This change is one in name only, as 
for the past year the farm paper depart- 
ment of the John M. Branham Company 
has been under the management of 
James M. Riddle, Jr.: In order to avoid 
confusion it has been decided to turn 
over the representation of the farm pa- 
pers to Mr. Riddle and his associates. 

The Riddle organization will represent 
the following farm papers: 

Farm Life, Spencer, Ind.; Southern 


Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. ; Southern 


Planter, Richmond, Va Southern Culti- 
vator, Atlanta, Ga.; aouee and Stock- 
man, Jacksonville, Fla.; Orchard and 
Farm, Los Angeles, Cal. 

In addition this company will repre- 
sent Missouri Ruralist, St. Louis, in con- 
junction with the Capper organization. 

The Riddle company maintains offices 
in Chicago, New York, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and San Francisco. 


Goodwin Agency Increases 
Accounts and Staff 


The New York office of A. O. Good- 
win, Inc., Richmond, Va., has obtained 
the ‘account of George W. Smith & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. This company, which 
is a large woodworking establishment, 
has gone into the manufacture of 
“‘Woodisk Wheels.’”” The advertising at 
the start will be confined to business 
journals. 

The staff of the New York office of 
this agency has been augmented by the 
addition of J. Kemper Ellyson, long con- 
nected with the automobile accessory and 
manufacturing trade, as contact man, and 
by I. B. Singer, recently in agency work 
as office manager. 


Chilean Markets to Be Dis- 
cussed by Advertisers 
Members of the Pan-American Adver- 
tising Association will meet at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, at noon on March 30 
to hear discussions on Chilean markets. 
The speakers will be Emilio Edwards, 
consul-general of Chile for the United 
States; V. L. Haven, formerly United 
States Commerc‘al Attache in Chile; 


Charles Lee, of Morrison & Co.; A. B. 
Chivers, of S. S. Koppe; and Chief 
Caupolican,. of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Meeting of Chamber of Com- 
merce of U. S. 


The general theme of the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States next month will be “In the 
public interest more business methods in 


government; less government manage- 
ment of business.” The meeting will be 
held at Atlantic City, April 27 to 29. 

In group meetings questions of a more 
general nature than those affecting solely 
the industries within the group wil! be 
discussed. The purpose of this depar- 
ture is to get the fullest discussion on 
broad problems that touch various phases 
of industry differently. 

Special topics to be discussed at the 
group representing Domestic Distribution 
will be current price declines and their 
effects; constructive means for better 
marketing by produce exchange and 
boards of trade and methods of merchan- 
dising which will enable the distributor 
better to meet conditions of financial 
stringency. 

Subjects that will be gone into at the 
general sessions include foreign financ- 
ing, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, education, international relations, 
and the relations of government and 
business. 


American Tobacco Advertising 
Reserve Increased in 1920 


The annual report of the American 
Tobacco Co. for year ended December 
31, 1920, shows total income of $18,- 
615, 398 after provision for Federal taxes, 
compared with $18,722,128 in 1919. 

Sales in 1920 were $143, 106,322, and 
in 1919 were $146,023,730. 

The provision made for advertising, 
$4,939,798, was slightly more than 
$800, 000 in excess of the reserve for this 
purpose in 1919. In 1918 a reserve of 
$9,002,231 was made for advertising, and 
in 1917 only $2,544,041 was provided. 

The sales of this company duriug the 
first two months of 1921 have been more 
than $4,000,000 ahead of the correspond- 
ing period in 1920. 


California Aluminum to Be 
Advertised 


The Western Aluminum Manufactur 
ing Company, of Emeryville, Cal., man 
ufacturer of Mission aluminum ware, has 
appointed the Honig-Cooper Company, 
of San Francisco, to handle its adver 
tising account. A campaign covering the 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
is now under consideration and will em 
brace trade paper, newspaper and 
direct-mail advertising. 


H. L. Parkhurst in Charge of 
Seaman Art Work 


The supervision of art work for Frank 
Seaman, Inc., is in the hands of H. I 
Parkhurst, manager of production. Wal 
ter Whitehead, who has returned to the 
Seaman agency, as reported in Printers’ 
Inx of March 17, is working along spe- 
cialized lines of art service for clients 
of this agency. 


Frederick N. Sard, who has been en 
gaged in advertising work for Harry 
Collins, New York, has been made sales 
promotion executive of J. A. Migel, Inc., 
silk manufacturers, New York. 























Substantial Reduction in 


Safety First Gives Results in 
Britain 


Accident Claims 
by Biggest Manufacturing 


Attributed to Movement Backed 
Concerns 


By Thomas Russell 


London 


W: ALKING around any manu- 
facturing plant in the Brit- 
ish Isles, you are pretty certain 
to see the wonderfully attractive 
bulletins of the British Industrial 
Safety First Association, placed 
where the workers can see them. 
I can add, from personal obser- 
vation, that whenever a new one 
goes up, the men crowd in front 
of it at the first opportunity. 

Industrial accidents cost the 
workers of this country around 
£12,000,000 in wages every year. 
They cost accident insurance com- 
panies and employers of labor a 
vast sum, too, in compensation 
for deaths and disablements, but 
in works where the bulletins are 
exhibited, claims are known to 
diminish. It is the almost uni- 
versal practice to cover accident 
claims of both kinds of insurance. 
but considerable sums are paid 
out in addition on compassionate 
grounds. If labor knew some 
of the facts about organized 
accident-prevention told me _ by 
G. J. H. Northcroft, organizing 
secretary of the association 
named, the sting might be taken 
out of some agitations which the 
newspapers report. The safety- 
first movement is backed by many 
of the very largest employers in 
this country. 

This is not to say that “safety 
first” is not good business prac- 
tice. The movement was not 
initiated for that reason—the rea- 
son showed itself after the move- 
ment had got to*work. The gen- 
eral manager of one of the 
biggest steel works said: “I have 
made a larger dividend on my in- 
vestment in safety than I ever 


realized in making stcel castings.” 
I am not permitted to name the 
source of this or the other reports 
which 
PRINTERS’ 


readers of 
accept my 


follow, but 
Ink will 





Correspondent 


of Printers’ INK 


word when I say that every one 
of the concerns quoted bears a 
name that every reader of Print- 
ERS’ INK would recognize. One 
of the most prominent of these, 
incidentally a very big advertiser 
in both Europe and America, re- 
duced its accidents 50 per cent in 
the first year, recorded a further 
reduction of 12 per cent in the 
next, and then a still further 5 
per cent. In the first month after 
bulletins were shown to workers 
at another factory the number of 
accidents treated at the works’ 
first-aid station fell from 1,300 
all the way down to 600—hbetter 
than a 50 per cent improvement. 
The secretary of another, com- 
pany wrote that in the second 
three months of 1920 accidents 
led to the loss of 284 days’ work. 
In the corresponding period of 
the previous year 412 days had 
been lost. 


COMPANIES 
SAFETY FIRST 


INSURANCE RECOGNIZE 

The accident’ insurance com- 
panies are beginning to sit up and 
take notice, and one of them, 
which will now allow 10 per cent 
off premiums for all factories 
having an ambulance squad and 
a properly equipped first - aid 
room, actually reduces premiums 
another 10 per cent if the firm 
is a member of the British In- 
dustrial Safety First Association. 

How are these striking results 
obtained? They are obtained by 
good advertising work. The asso- . 
ciation’s bulletins are read and 
acted upon because they are writ- 
ten and designed with an effi- 
ciency that would earn big divi- 
dends in commercial advertising. 
The advertising man who gets 
them out is a salesman of high 
qualifications, who realizes that 
he has to “sell” reasonable pre- 
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When Your 
Customer Goes 


to His Bank 


for aloan—it is a good 
thing for all con- 
cerned if the banker 
knows something 
about your products. 
It may be a vital thing 
if the banker has been 
sold on your goods. 


Keep Your Products 
Before the Bankers 
of America 


They Are Important 
Buyers Themselves. Your 
Customers Consult Them. 
The Bankers Constantly 
Have a Voice in the Selec- 
tion of Men and Materials. 


Provide for covering this 
vital spot in- your sales 
campaign. 


Establish a reputation at 
your customers’ banks for 
yourself and your products 
by advertising in 


The JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


5 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Journal Goes 
To 25,000 Banks 
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caution to working men. One of 


the bulletins says, in part: 


Lapor’s Capitat Is Goop HEattu, 
Streapy Nerves, Sounp MuSCcLEs, 
Crear Brains 
Do not squander your capital by tak- 
ing foolish risks 

In most cases these are quite unneces 
sary. Always think first of your own 
interest and consequently of the interest 
of your employer. You owe something 
to yourself and you owe something to 
him. You have no right to go about 
the factory as if you were blind, deaf 
or idiotic. You carry your capital with 
you. Therefore, avoid the pickpockets 
of carelessness, thoughtlessness and lazi- 
ness. Let it be Safety First all the 
time. 


The bulletins, which are in pos- 
ter form, generally 20 inches by 
30 inches, are of two varieties— 
argumentative, appealing to re- 
flection; and emotional, appealing 
to the imagination. The latter 
are pictorial, and the design work 
is of great merit, printed in color, 
and well laid out. 


BEGAN IN THE AIR-RAID PERIOD 


The earliest English safety-first 
work in an organized form was 
started in the air-raid period, 
when the London General Omni- 
bus Company saw the advisabil- 
ity of doing something to reduce 
the sudden rush of accidents re- 
sulting from the darkened streets 
at night. The government lent 
a hand, and when the armistice 
hove in sight, safety first was 
seen to be too big a thing to let 
fall. The result was the forma- 
tion of the association which now 
carries on the work. ‘Lord Lev- 
erhulme is chairman; among his 
colleagues are Sir Richard Vas- 
sar-Smith, who is a prominent 
banker; H. E. Blain, C. B. E., 
joint managing director of the 
London Underground Railways, 
and Winter Gray, the general sec- 
retary of the association. Engi- 
neering firms like Edgar Allen 
& Co. Bell's @nited Asbestos 
Company, Vickers-Maxim, Cam- 
mel-Laird, Armstrong-Whitworth, 
Tangyes, the British Thomson- 
Houston Company, and the Ebbw 
Vale Steel Works, are enthusias- 
tic supporters, as is natural, but 
so are Cadbury’s, Peak Frean 
& Co., the biscuit people. The 
Delectaland cocoa works and 
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Cloth. This catalog is remarkably 


Printed by Perry & Elliott Co. 
of Lynn, Mass. 
Bound by Robert Burlen 
of Boston, Mass. 


The Whitin Machine Works of 
Whitinsville, Mass., bound their 
catalog, * ‘Cotton Yarn Machin- 
ery,” in LAKEN Boo! 





comprehensive. It embodies 
rules for operatives and data on 
speeds, mag op and power 
consumption. It deserved a good 
cover; and since the Whitin peo- 
ple have the habit of doing 
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things well, the bindin ra 








Book Clot standard 


f=] NLESS the binding on your 

‘| booklet or catalog is qualified 
to exert a definite selling influ- 
ence, it is certain to fail in its most 
important function. 
<> Our cloth-bound booklet, “Getting Your 
Booklet Across,” explains how and why 
bindings of INTERLAKEN Book Cloth 
have proven their selling value on all 
classes of sales literature. 


Ask for a copy today. 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 
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Burp OF PARADISE 

















Tu E cover of your catalog or book- 
let should have the combined quali- 
ties of durability, beauty in texture 
and adaptability for fine printing and 
embossing. 

BIRD OF PARADISE COVERS are new 
in the cover paper world. Without 
being “extreme,” they possess the 
charm of multitone coloring and a 
surface that reflects dignity, quality 
and luxury. 

To appreciate their possibilities you 
must see them. We have for you a 
sample book of BIRD OF PARADISE 
COVERS. 

Send for your copy today 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
226-240 Columbia Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Makers of “Ultrafine” Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 
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other names that you would rec- 
ognize are on the list, too. The 
movement is, therefore, not con- 
fined to the specifically dangerous 
industries. Six different govern- 
ment departments, headed by the 
Home Secretary’s office and the 
Ministry of Health, enter directly 
into the acitvities of the associa- 
tion and are officially represented 
at its conventions. 

Besides distributing bulletins, 
the association holds an occa- 
sional convention with attendance 
up to 1,000 delegates, sends its 
own representatives to the Na- 
tional Safety First Council of 
America, circulates a monthly bul- 
letin describing every important 
accident-stopping invention, pub- 
lishes a monthly periodical for 
distribution to workmen, and 
awards substantial prizes for gal- 
lant conduct in industrial acci- 
dents. One of these was won last 
year by a lady employed at the 
Sunlight Soap Works. A safety- 
first week, already carried out 
with success in one factory, is 
projected as a nation-wide fea- 
ture of the movement this year. 


WHERE THE FUNDS COME FROM 


The income of the association 
is derived from contributions and 
subscriptions, the latter collected 
from concerns employing labor on 
a basis of the number of em- 
ployees, and covers a_ weekly 
supply of bulletins, graduated in 
the same way as the subscription. 
Thus an employer of anything up 
to a hundred men and women (in- 
cluding office staff) pays £5 a 
year and gets two new bulletins 
every week; one employing 1,000 
pays £15 and receives six bulle- 
tins; until the employer of 50,000 
or more is reached, who pays £125 
and receives fifty bulletins. In 
addition there are issues of litera- 
ture for distribution to workers, 
and for employers the periodical 
already mentioned, a service of 
information and membership of 
conferences. The bulletins are ap- 
preciated in the workshops. 

Messrs. Edgar Allen & Co., the 
big steel manufacturers at Shef- 
field, said, through one of their 
directors : 

the 


“The work 


interest of 
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HERE IS A SELECTED 

LIST OF THE BEST AD- 

VERTISING MEDIA IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Complete information regarding 
rates, market conditions, etc., may 
be obtained from their offices in 
New York. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Et Mercurio 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
Antofagasta 


La NAcION 
Buenos Aires 


Diario Dev PLATA 
Et PLata 


Montevideo 


Ext CoMeERCIO 
LA CRONICA 
Lima 


REVISTAS 


Z1G-ZAG 

SUCESOS 

FAMILIA 

PACIFICO 

Corre VUELA 
Chile 


Munpbo UruGuayo 
Uruguay 


Revista Da SEMANA 
Eu Sei Tupo 
Brazil 


VARIEDADES 
MUNDIAL 
Peru 


S. S. KOPPE & COMPANY 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Building New York 


Our Mr. Chivers has just returned from 
an extended trip through South America 
and will be glad to discuss conditions 
and prospects there with any who may 
be interested. 
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4. | people in the movement is well 

sustained, and I am very hopeful 

‘ that our percentage of accidents 





WONDERFUL CONSUMER 
MARKET 

@To understand the importance of { 
this city, one must know that it = 
is the dominant municipality in a 
group of several cities with a 
population of 400,000, situated on 
the mainland, seven miles across 
the bay from San Francisco. 
@ These East 
closely connected or 
by each other that 
lines between them 
imaginary. 


Oakland, California j * 
° 


Bay cities are so 

surrounded 
the division 
are purely 
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The Trisune 
renders 
excellent 
merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 
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will continue to decrease in the 


same manner as they have done 
since we took the movement 
over.” 


The association would not have 
accomplished half of what it has 
done if the advertising were not 
so well executed. 


Colorado Drug Store Chain 
Advertises 
The Scholtz Mutual 


pany, with ten stores in Denver and 
seven in other towns of Colorado, is 
running a campaign in State mediums 
to induce the public to buy its drug 
store goods at Scholtz stores. The ad 
vertising contains no prices, and runs 
to the institutional type. 

A typical advertisement was headed 
“*Minnehaha Wouldn’t Have Died’ 

If a Drug Store Had Been Near.” It 


Drug Com 


was illustrated with an Indian sketch. 
The space was three columns by six 
inches. The message ran: 


“Indian legends abound with tales of 
medicine men traveling great distances 
for ‘roots of power and herbs of heal 
ing’ to cure their sick. Hiawatha lost 
his lovely Minnehaha because the storms 
prevented his finding any potions to 
stave off the fever. Nowadays, every 
medicine known to science is available 
to you within a few minutes. As pre- 
pared by the Scholtz-Mutual drug stores, 
they are the freshest and purest fhat 
can be procured in the whole world 

“The best pharmacists we can secure 
give their attention to your needs in 
special departments not connected with 


the merchandise departments of our 
stores,” etc. 
George Marshall, Butler 


Brothers’ 


Sales Manager 


George Marshall has been appointed 
sales manager of Butler Brothers’ New 
York house, succeeding F. L. Devine, 
who has resigned. Mr. Marshall has 
been connected with Butler Brothers for 
a number of years, most of the time in 
the merchandise department 


Woolworth 


Sales Increased in 
February 
‘ Woolworth Company re 
ports an increase of sales in February 
amounting to $965,881 Sales during 
January and February were $17,475,989. 
During the same months in 1920 sales 
amounted to $16,648,760 


The F. W 


With Scovil Agency 


Edgar G. Hermann, recently with the 


Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
has joined the copy staff of Medley Sco- 
vil & 


Co., of that city. 
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A President in the shop 


When the President of a large con- 
cern—a big successsful concern, mind 
you—assumes the role of shop super- 
intendent he may be stepping aside 
from the path ordinarily trodden by 
presidents. 


He may even expose himself to the 
criticism that a real, big executive 
would surround himself with subordi- 
nates capable of handling the dirty 
work. 


Well, maybe “Mat” isn’t a real, big 
executive, but he’s jealous of the pres- 
tige of Peco Printing Plates and Peco 
Service. He’d rather trust the running 
of the front office to his subordinates. 


And—you’ll have to admit that when the 
President sheds his collar, rolls up his sleeves 
and leaves a beautiful front office to his asso- | 
ciates, there is some stepping done in the 
shop. You know where his heart is and you 
can count on the quality he injects into Peco 
Plates and the service he puts behind them. 


He’ll demonstrate the practicability of his 
plan on your first order. 


er En$raving @. 


pre temi “Engravers, Colo akers 


605 South ie - — 
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PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


announces the election of 


G. W. SUTTON 


Treasurer and General Manager 


LoyAL F. Ross, 
President. 











Mr. Sutton has been associated for the past three years 
with the Automobile Blue Book Publishing Company, 
publishers of Motor Life, Automobile Trade Directory 
and Automobile Blue Books. He has worked closely on 
merchandising problems with many automotive executives 
and their agencies and has a comprehensive knowledge of 
the oil business as well. 


It was our opinion that Mr. .Sutton’s combined experi- 
ence would be valuable to those contemplating America’s 
fourth industry as a market for their products. 


This, then, is in direct line with our policy to increase 
the efficiency of our publication to both subscribers and 
advertisers. 


JOHN M. THUNE, 
Advertising Manager. 





MAGAZINE 


STEGER BLDG. 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


New York Office, Robert E. Powell, 
47 West 34th St. 

















Advertising to Dig Up Complaints 
from Customers 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Make This Important Feature of Their Institu- 
tional Campaign 


‘THAT there can be any logi- 
cal connection between institu- 
tional advertising and drawing 
complaints out of customers may 
at first seem to be a rather fan- 
tastic idea. But at least one suc- 
cessful campaign of national ad- 
vertising has this for one of its 
important objects. 

This subject of complaints is 
really twofold. The complaints 
must not only be properly handled 
after they are received, but there 
is also a problem about unearth- 
ing and discovering them in the 
first place. Disgruntled customers 
who don’t let the house know 
about their grievances have harm- 
ful possibilities too well known to 
need comment. It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that there is 
not a progressive manufacturer in 
the country who would not be 
willing to spend real money on 
any practical scheme for solving 
this problem. 

It is with this phase of the sub- 
ject that the institutional adver- 
tising of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


of Chicago, is dealing in an un- 
usual manner. 
Back in [831 one Thaddeus 


Fairbanks conceived the idea of 
the platform type of scale. He 
must have had a premonition that 
it was destined to revolutionize 
the scale industry, because he rode 
on horseback from St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, to Washington to get 
the patent. With his brother he 
founded the firm of E. and T. 
Fairbanks & Co., which grew so 
rapidly that it was soon the larg- 
est producer of weighing machines 
in the United States. 

Then followed a _ complicated 
series of expansions, absorptions 
and establishments of branches, 
the history of which is far too 
intricate to detail here. The up- 
shot was that the Chicago house 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. be- 
came the parent concern. The 


company expanded its manufac- 





turing activities to_include such 
widely diversified products as 
warehouse trucks, electric motors, 
windmills, steam pumps, friction 
clutches, gasoline engines, hand 
cars and marine (semi-Diesel) oil 
engines. Production became na- 
tionwide and distribution world- 
wide. Some logical and effective 
plan for securing teamwork in 
manufacture, distribution and 
marketing methods became highly 
desirable for three main reasons. 


FEATURES OF THE ORGANIZATION 


First, the branch selling estab- 
lishments of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. are endowed with somewhat 
more than the usual amount of 
autonomy, or home rule. They 
practically conduct their own busi- 
ness affairs. They are answerable 
to the home office only in matters 
of policy. Some institutional ac- 
tivity or principle which would 
cement together the aims and 
ideals of these branches and re- 
mind them of their interdepend- 
ence was felt necessary. 

Second, the widely diversified 
nature of the products created a 
situation where the sales possi- 
bilities of the company’s good- 
will were not being fully realized 
on in certain sections. In a cer- 
tain section, for instance, the 
scales might be well known, but 
comparatively few buyers thought 
of the company in connection with 
electric motors or steam pumps 
In the irrigation districts of the 
West, the pumps were popular, 
but people weren’t fully aware 
that the company also furnished 
scales or trucks of the same high 
quality. 

Third, the matter already men- 
tioned about unearthing com- 
plaints was considered highly im- 
portant. 

In late years, much attention 
has been given by business houses 
everywhere to the subject of han- 
dling complaints. A good dea! 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


If you have an article that will 
appeal to the young men or women 
of America, write us. We won't 
take your business if we don’t 
think you can win out. But if 
we do, what we will have to say 
will interest you just as it has so 
many others. 
Our latest lists—THE 
“COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN” sheets 
with the red border— 
sent on request. 


Established 1913 








COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








(Established 1918) 
The farmer’s ready- 
money crop is po- 
tatoes. Consequently 


the potato is his 
hobby. 


Potato Magazine sup- 


plies the needed con- 
necting link between 
potato scientists and 
the commercial po- 
tato growers, of 
which there are over 
500,000 in America. 


Potato Magazine 
advertise- 
ments bring di- 
rect results. 


139 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO 
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about it has appeared in print. 
Most houses are now fully aware 
of its importance. Many of the 
larger ones maintain special de- 
partments or special employees 
whose sole duty is to pacify the 
customer with a grievance. 
These official “trouble-shooters’ 
are often able to change such cus- 
tomers into stronger friends and 
more energetic boosters for the 
house than if no cause for com- 
plaint had arisen in the first place. 
But whether the house has a 
separate organization for this pur- 
pose or not, the prime importance 
of handling such matters in an 
able manner is so well recognized 
that it is now a real part of the 
constructive sales activities of 
nearly every progressive business. 
It is always a special considera- 
tion with any line like machinery 
or heavy equipment, where the 
sales unit is large and where the 
finished product is bought for use 
and service over an extended pe- 


riod, 


“100 PER CENT” 


’ 


IS A CHALLENGE 


Right here let the reader dis- 
miss any idea that Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. were having any un- 
usual trouble with complaints. 
Rather the opposite was true. But 
as long as no human product can 
be 100 per cent perfect, the com- 
pany felt that the growth of its 
good-will could be much invig- 
orated by ferreting out all pos- 
sible criticisms of both its prod- 
ucts and service. Not only would 
existing friendly relations be 
strengthened, but possible sub 
rosa knocking campaigns effec- 
tually squelched. 

This phrase “100 per cent” 
forms the pivotal idea of the in- 
stitutional advertising. It is in- 
corporated into a symbolical de- 
sign, called the “100 Per Cent 
Quality Seal,” which appears in 
all advertisements. Most of the 
layouts present a background of 
a highly idealized industrial 
scene, this 100 per cent quality 
symbol being prominently dis- 
played in the foreground. Some- 
times it is represented as being 
held up, or borne, by a figure of 
a workman suggestive of rugged 
strength. The copy, which re- 
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When your printer 
advises Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, he is 
suggesting the fin- 
est business letter 
paper he knows. 


—a paper so good 
that your letter- 
head is certain to 
print better and 
look better on it. 
Sample Book 


on request 
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Here’s a brand new Hop Service, 
Inc., Sales Cartoon Feature. 
It’s the Mr. Sales Pup Series. The book contains 84 
Cartoons, each tied up to sales idea with pointed sales 
philosophy. 


All of the Mr. Sales Pup Cartoons are furnished in 
electrotypeform. (60 are one column—2 inches—wide 
and 24 are two columns wide.) 

Just the feature you want for your House Organ, 
Sales Letters, Bulletins, Advertising Envelopes and 
Letter Enclosures. 


HOP SERVICE inc. 


Sorry we can’t send a Book to 
everybody who wants one—but wo 
find it necessary to confine distri- 
bution to Sales and Advertising 
Executivesand HouseOrgan Editors. 
Please write on business stationery 
or enclose the attached coupon w!th 
your letterhead. 





HOP SERVICE, Ine. (Cartoon Department), 
Advertising Building, Chicago. 


Send us the new book of 84 Mr. Sales Pup Cartoons. 


Firm Name Lee SET ee 


yo Mgr. 
Adv. Mgr. 
Att. Of neeeeenmeeennnnt H. O. Editor. 


Street 
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fers to this seal as “The Mark of 
Industrial Supremacy,” deals in 
general terms with the size and 
scope of the organization. It also 
stresses the fact that the seal is 
“the outward and visible sign of 
the ideals” for which the organi- 
zation stands, and that it is looked 
upon by the thousands of Fair 
banks-Morse employees as a 
pledge to the public which “re- 
flects an institutional promise to 
give the industrial world products 
only which merit this mark.” 

Each piece of copy carries a 
partial list of the different prod- 
ucts of the company. Some of the 
advertisements show small cuts of 
the products also. Full pages, and 
in some cases, double page spreads 
are used in general mediums. 

“It may seem a bold idea,” said 
an official of the agency handling 
the account, “to adopt any adver- 
tising phrase or slogan which im- 
plies absolute perfection, such as 
this ‘100 per cent quality.’ For, 
of course, no such thing as com- 
plete perfection is possible in any 
product of human brains and 
hands. Our idea is rather to em- 
phasize the fact that this symbol 
represents a goal toward which we 
are striving; and that, having 
chosen such a goal, our invest- 
ment in giving it publicity is ade- 
quate insurance to the public that 
we will never endanger our posi- 
tion by placing on the market any 
products except those of the very 
highest quality we are capable of 
producing. 

“But behind all this is another 
special object. We want those 
customers who do have criticisms 
or complaints to let us know about 
them. If we could get every such 
customer to speak up, it would be 
an enormous help toward perfect- 
ing our products and service. Now, 
the fact that we are implying per- 
fection, or a close approach to it, 
by giving widespread publicity to 
this 100 per cent seal and mark- 
ing all our products with it, serves 
as a direct challenge to all who 
may have criticisms of any nature. 
To put it another way, we feel 
that the trend of our institutional 
advertising is such as to stimulate 
our customers to complain when- 
ever the slightest opportunity pre- 
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Astronomers 
and Chemists 


are not needed to pick a 
logical advertising medium. 
Your own good sense should 
suggest that your adver- 
tising be run alongside per- 
sonal news notes—to be 
read by a picked list of 
substantial men. 


The thirty-eight alumni publica- 
tions have a combined circulation 
of 140,000 college trained men. 
You can buy this circulation by 
units of a thousand. Request a 
rate card for your file, or ask to 
see a representative. 


Alumni Magazines Associated 
Madison Sq. 5064 23 E. 26th St., N.Y. 
ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 

Sole Representative 


New York Chicago, Ill. 
23 East 26th St. Transportation Bldg. 




















Yr 


Small or large, 
whimsical or 
conservative —— 
its excellence 
and results 
come from fore- 
thought not 
chance. 
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Position 
Wanted 


Advertising or 
Sales Promotion 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE 
(30) WITH AN EX- 
CEPTIONAL EX PERI- 
ENCE— 
Technical graduate (Lehigh). 


Publicity director with ability 
to plan and write real copy. 


Successful salesman and direc- 
tor of mail campaigns. 


Statistician and_ investigator 
with particular experience in in- 
dustrial fields. 

For the past year successfully 
identified with the advertising 
and promotion of industrial 
sales at the CITY OF 
NITRO, W. VA., where the 
applicant 


W. K. Smith 


may be addressed care of the 


CHARLESTON INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 
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sents itself. That is what we 
want. We are not looking for 
trouble, but we want the chance 
to meet it face to face wherever 
it may exist.” 

This campaign is carried on in 
addition to the company’s regular 
advertising in trade and class pub- 
lications, which has been running 
continuously for some years. 


An Institutional Campaign for 
Chicago Pies 

The Case & Martin Company, of Chi- 
cago, large baker of pies, has started a 
newspaper advertising campaign for the 
first time in its history. It supplies pies 
to hotels and restaurants all over Chicago 
and in many surrounding towns, and has 
built up this business altogether through 
personal solicitation. The idea now is to 
use newspapers for the double purpose 
of extending sales and also to gain insti- 
tutional benefits. The company wants to 
sell people generally on the merits of 
Case & Martin pies, which heretofore 
have been known by name only to res- 
taurant and hotel men. In other. words, 
it is going to use advertising to help 
keep its present customers sold as well 
as to sell new ones. The campaign will 
be handled by the Conover-Mooney Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


Mackintosh Takes on New 
Duties 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, of La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. Mr. Mack- 
intosh has for some time been chairman 
of the ‘International Exhibit Committee 
and of the Educational Committee of 
the National Advertising Commission. 


H. S. Greene Leaves Cleveland 


H. S. Greene has been elected vice- 
president, in charge of sales, of the 
Barber-Greene Company, belt conveyors, 
etc., Aurora, IIl. 

Mr. Greene has been with the National 
Carbon Company, of Cleveland, O., 
where for several years past he was as- 
sistant sales manager. 


R. S. Westbrook Leaves Ameri- 
can Lithographic Co. 


Robert S. Westbrook, who for three 
years has been representative of the 
American Lithographic Company in In- 
diana and Michigan, has resigned. He 
has not yet announced his future con- 
nection. 


Chicago Hotel Wili Advertise 

The Ostenrieder Advertising Corpora 
tion, of Chicago, has secured the account 
of the Windermere Hotel, of that city, 
and has started a newspaper campaign. 
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Announcing My Purchase of 


DRY G@RS 


The Monthly Magazine of the Dry Goods Trade 


I have pleasure in announcing my purchase of DRY GOODS from the 
former publisher. In taking over this old and well-known trade 
magazine, the second oldest in its field, I feel I shall have the oppor- 
tunity of rendering a real service to the merchants and manufacturers 
of the United States, and to their assistants upon whom they rely to 
carry out the policies of their organizations. 


Appreciating fully the responsibility I assume in directing the future 
policies of DRY GOODS, I have promised to give my best effort to 
the task I have undertaken. I shall have no outside interests to con- 
flict with my desire to render service to the subscribers of DRY 
GOODS, and I shall be free to study their interests and to give them 
the benefit of the information that flows into our office, and is gathered 
by our staff from the four corners of the world. 


For more than twenty years I was publisher and principal owner of 
the Birmingham Ledger, of Birmingham, Alabama, having developed 
it from a small publication to one of the largest and most influential 
in the South. Since disposing of my interest in this publication early 
last year, I have been studying the national publication field with the 
idea of applying my knowledge and experience to best advantage. 


It soon became apparent to me that the most important field of effort, 
offering the largest opportunity for the application of my twenty odd 
years of experience, was the dry goods and allied interests, through 
which is distributed to the public each year more than ten billion dol- 
lars of merchandise. Having been in daily contact during many years 
with merchants in these lines, I felt that I knew their problems in all 
their phases, and that with larger opportunity I could serve them most 
advantageously. When the opportunity offered itself to purchase DRY 
GOODS, I did not hesitate in making the purchase. 


With the experience I have had, with ample capital, vigorous health 
and a capable staff, I feel that in entering upon the twenty-second year 
of its existence, DRY GOODS will demonstrate to its readers and ad- 
vertisers that it is full grown and is prepared to do its full share in 
helping to solve some of the many perplexing problems which will 
confront our subscribers and advertisers this year. 


In future issues of Printers’ Ink I shall go more into detail concern- 
ing the service which DRY GOODS is in a position to render national 
advertisers in their efforts to get their legitimate share of business from 
this ten billion dollar market. 


as : JAMES J. SMITH, 
Publication Offices: Publisher. 


137-189 East 25th Street, New York 
Telephones: Madison Square 1241-1242 
»>§—DRY GOODS, known for two years as DRY GOODS anp 
APPAREL, is resuming in the April issue the name of “DRY GOODS,” 
which it bore for nineteen years. 
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300 Drawingsand Paintings 


used in American Advertising 


now on view 
at the NATIONAL ARTS CLUB, New York 


119 East 19th Street 


AN exhibition selected and ar- 
ranged by the Art Directors’ Club 


of New York as proof that artistic excellence 
is vitally necessary to successful advertising and that 
more artistic ability is now available for the adver- 


tiser’s use than he is using—or even realizes. 


‘THOUSANDS of pictures are 
used every month for advertising 
purposes. Thousands were submitted for the 
purposes of this exhibition. Only 300 were thought 
good enough from all the art work of the past year 
or two. The difference between this eclectic show- 
ing and the rank and file of advertising is the 


measure of the advertiser’s opportunity. 


Every American business man should see 
this exhibition, which is free to the public and 
ends March 31st, 1921. 


Mar. 24, 1921 
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Hoover to Address Pan- 


American Advertisers 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover has accepted an invitation from 
the Pan-American Advertising Associa- 
tion to be its guest at a dinner to be 
given in New York. 

It is believed that on this occasion 
Mr. Hoover will speak on trade relations 
with Latin America, The date for the 
dinner has not been definitely fixed, but 
it has been suggested that it be held be- 
tween April 15 and 30. 


New York Business Publishers’ 
Meeting 


At a meeting of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association, to be held 
at the Machinery Club on March 25, 
three addresses will be made on the 
subject, “‘1921 the Business Paper Year.” 
The speakers are F. W. Schultz, of The 
Iron Age; Earl B. Hill, advertising coun- 
selor of McGraw-Hill Ce... Inc.; and Roy 
x Wright, managing editor of Railway 

ge. 








C. C. Napier with Brill 
Brothers 


Charles Creed Napier, formerly of the 
copy staff of Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York, and subsequently in charge of 
technical and engineering publicity for 
the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, is now with Brill 
Brothers, clothiers, New York, as as- 
sistant advertising manager. 


G. P. Talbott Leaves 
Augusta, Ga, 


G. P. Talbott, who for five years was 
advertising manager of the Augusta, Ga., 
Herald, and who was recently with the 
Chronicle, of that city, has been made 
manager of the New Era Features Com- 
pany, a syndicate newspaper service, 
with headquarters at New York. 





L. R. Taylor with Interstate 
Highway Service Co. 

L. R. Taylor, formerly manager of 
the domestic department of the J. Ro- 
land Kay Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, is now connected with the In- 
terstate Highways Service Company, of 
that city. 





Nowak Joins Berrien Agency 


Stanley Nowak, formerly president 
and general manager of the Gornay Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, has joined 
the staff of Berrien Company, Inc., of 
this city. 


W. S. O’Connor with Logan 
Agency 

W. S. O’Connor, formerly with the 

Meinzinger Studios, Detroit, has joined 

the staff of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New 

York. 
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es 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


David Adler & Sons Co. 
Cohn Rissman & Co. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
Mallory Hats 

Henry Sonneborn & Co. 
Stein - Bloch Co. 
Stetson Hats 


Are advertising now in The 
Atlanta Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells theGoods 


‘ — ¢ SE 
Wanted—A General 
Sales Manager 


to market a nationally advertised, 
well-established, patented farm spe- 
cialty, selling for over $300 each. 
Will make a profit-sharing propo- 
sition, plus a good drawing ac- 
count. We will not list the neces- 
sary qualifications but will simply 
say that in a few years’ time we 
will expect him to build a sales 
organization equal in every way to 
the Delco-Light organization. We 
give this concrete example because 
we wish the applicant to under- 
stand at a glance the size of this 
proposition and the ultra-progres- 
sive methods on which we are 
building. Perhaps the man we are 
looking for is now assisting the 
General Manager of some wonder- 
fully efficient sales organization. 
Man under 35 preferred. 


We offer this man His Oppor- 
tunity. Address E. K. N., Box 171, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


House Organ 
Manager 


A New York corpora- 
tion issuing a house 
organ with a distribu- 
tion of nearly 75,000 
copies, is in the market 
for an aggressive, am- 
bitious, wide-awake 
house organ Manager. 


The man must have 
had considerable maga- 
zine editorial experience 
and must be fully ac- 
quainted with every an- 
gle incident to the pub- 
lishing and distribution 
of a magazine. 


We are looking for a 
man who can also sell 
advertising. 

The position is an im- 
portant one and offers 
splendid possibilities. 
One who has seen Mili- 
tary Service would have 
an advantage, although 
this is not an absolutely 
essential requirement. 


Salary to start will be 
$4,000 to $5,000. An- 
swer, giving full details 
of your past expe- 
rience, age, and send 
some specimens of your 
work to “N. D.,” Box 
172, care of Printers’ 


Ink. 
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Was the Washing Machine 
Responsible ? 


Advertisers of electrical appliances 
were probably responsible for a good 
share of the increase in public consump- 
tion of electricity last year. 

The Geological Survey has completed 
a survey of the production of electricity 
in the United States for public consump- 
tion in 1920 and has found it to be 12.9 
per cent greater than in 1919,‘ This cal- 


culation was based on returns from about 


3,000 power plants of 100-kilowatt-hours 
capacity or more engaged in public ser- 
vice. The total in kilowatt-hours for 
1920 was 43,900,000,000. 
1919 was 38,900,000,000. 

If the fuel oil, gas and wood consumed 
in generating electricity were converted 
to equivalent coal, coal consumption last 
year would have been 41,200,000 tons, 
and in 1919 38,500,000 tons—an increase 
of 7 per cent. As the gain in kilowatt- 
hours produced was 12.8 per cent, an in- 
crease in efficiency in consumption of 
fuels during 1920 is indicated. 

On the basis of equivalent coal con- 
sumed for eack of the two years a kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity was produced in 
public utility plants in 1920 by 3.01 
pounds of coal and in 1919 by 3.17 
pounds. These figures show a in in 
economy of fuel consumption ofS per 
cent, or a saving of about 2,000,000 tons 
of coal in production of electricity in 
1920 compared with 1919. Coal required 
to produce the kilowatt-hours generated 
by water power in 1920 would be about 
25,000,000 tons. 


The total in 





Trade in February Decreased 


The combined exports and imports of 
the United States in February, 1921, as 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, were $703,836,079. 
This was a decrease of $408,711,466 from 
February, ~~ a of $159,717,921 
from January, 1 

Exports 7  5489,310,942, a de- 
crease of $155,834,283 from February, 
1920, and of $165,429,058 from January, 

1921. They were the lowest since Feb- 
ruary, 1918, when they amounted to 
$411,361 970. 

Imports (of which only $78,586,678, 
were dutiable) amounted to $214,525,137, 
slightly above the $208,814,733 of ‘Jan- 
uary, but $252,877,183 under imports of 
February, 1920. 





Du Pont Earnings Increased 
in 1920 


Net earnings of $15,058,022, and sales 
of $93,983,291, are shown in the annual 
report for 1920 of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. These figures compare 
with sales of $105,437,923 and net earn- 
ings of $11,620,953 in 1919. 





Joins Williams Agency 


H. H. Thresher, of the advertising de- 
partment of Colgate & Company, New 
York, has resigned to join the Fred C. 
— Advertising Agency, New 
York. 
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WILL BE REGISTERED AT THE 
3 CONGRESS-ANNEX HOTEL 
3 t CHICAGO 
MARCH 28th, 29th, AND 30th 
7 AND EXTENDS AN INVITATION TO THE 
: ADVERTISING MEN OF CHICAGO 
/ TO REVIEW THE NOW FAMOUS 
nd MOTION PICTURE 
‘, * “THE PORCELAIN LAMP” 
2 PRODUCED FOR THE COLE MOTOR COMPANY 
z. BY THE 
. HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
a Prooucers and Distributors of 
a Inoustrial Goucational Films 
— Offices and Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
N. B. Phone and appointment will be made to suit your convenience 
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cAnnouncing Permanent Offices 


GRANDIN-DORRANCE 
SULLIVAN, Inc. 


(OF NEW YORK) 


FTER April 1st Occupying 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Floors, Bush Terminal Building 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


eG 
AFTER MARCH LOTH 


GRANDIN-DORRANCE 
SULLIVAN, Inc. 


(OF ILLINOIS) 


Mallers Building,.5 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


with E. C. Grirritu, Vick PResipDENT 
in charge of Chicago office 
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Human Engineering in Production 


How Advertising Bulletins Can Help 


By Eugene Wera 


DEALS are fundamental in 

efficient production. Therefore, 
every one should know the pur- 
pose of his concern and the re- 
lation of his own work to the 
final object. Every one should ‘be 
thoroughly instructed as to the 
ideals of quality, quantity, cost, 
and time which he is expected to 
realize. No foreman or worker 
can conjecture what are the 
ideals which govern every order; 
he must be informed. 

The ideal of quality may con- 
sist in strength, lightness, uni- 
formity or precision, or in one of 
the many forms of beauty. The 
particular characteristic which 
makes for the desired quality 
may vary indefinitely. The work- 
er should be instructed as to the 


defects which lessen the partic-. 


ular quality of his work and be 
provided with means for detect- 
ing these defects and of estimat- 
ing the quality. Only when he is 
made his own inspector is he in 
a position to think on his job. 
As long as he does not know 
exactly what to do, he is unable 
to think how to do. Quality does 
not mean the absolute best, but 
the best in a given grade. Con- 
sequently, in order to avoid the 
many misconceptions concerning 
quality, the manager must impart 
his intention about it. For ex- 
ample, in mechanical work it is 
almost impossible to make pieces 
exactly to dimensions. If only 
one figure is given for each 
dimension, the worker has no 
ideal of precision; but, if a maxi- 
mum and a minimum figure are 
given, he has a definite ideal and 
can manage to attain it. 
Whether the ideal of quantity 
is figured as a general or indi- 
vidual output, a definite ideal is 
essential to dttract the attention 
of the operative to his produc- 
tivity. There cannot be any 





Reprinted from “Human Engineering,” 
y permission of D. Appleton & Co. 
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thinking about quantity unless a 
standard is provided. 

The ideal of cost may not in- 
terest the worker, but if he is 
offered an efficiency reward and 
if he knows that lower cost means 
expansion of business and secure 
employment, he may become in- 
terested in problems of cost. 

Work people have generally no 
idea of the importance of prompt 
delivery of goods at the prom- 
ised date. They should have 
ideals of time. In order to stim- 
ulate interest, they should have be- 
fore them the record of delivery 
efficiency, and the date of delivery 
of each job should be fixed so 
as to be attainable and some kind 
of reward should be given for effi- 
ciency in delivery. 

Motives spring from human 
desires. To the manager, many 
desires are reducible to terms of 
money, since money is the me- 
dium whereby certain desires may 
be satisfied. Nevertheless, many 
desires may be gratified through 
the very expression of life in 
work. Indeed, non-financial in- 
centives stimulate production as 
much as money rewards. Of 
course, each particular concern 
must devise a plan for such stimu- 
lation, and bear in mind that, in 
motivating the personnel, the 
management must employ variety 
of action and exercise wise mod- 
eration, lest the work people lose 
responsiveness. . . 

The blackboard is now widely 
used as a means of stimulation. 
Let us consider the case of a ma- 
chine shop which has accepted an 
order for one thousand tools for 
exportation, to be delivered in one 
month. Here is an ideal which 
should be impressed upon the 
workers, not only as a final term 
of delivery, but also as an ideal 
of daily output. The motive 
which will vitalize such an ideal 
may be, for example, the patriotic 
necessity for America to export 
her products. 
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UNIQUE COPY —copy that 
attains to the beauty and dignity of 
true literature, although it may be 
classed strictly under the head of 
finer publicity—demands an author 
of individuality and artistry. 

Do you need copy of the excep- 
tional sort, a monograph or a 
biography that any man, no matter 
how big, may well be proud to 
publish under his name? Or a 
history—say—that will redound to 
the credit of the firm issuing it, no 
matter how prominent? 








In short, do you want .copy that is | 
dignified, yet human; beautiful, yet | 


utilitarian; absorbingly interesting, 
yet founded on nothing but facts? 
Get in touch with me. THE MORE 
DELICATE AND DIFFICULT THE 
COMMISSION, THE MORE WELCOME. 


Consultations are a pleasure. And | 
have never yet violated confidence. 


AUTHOR-COPY WRIGHT, 
Box 186, Mad. Sq. Station, 
New York City. 








BIG BUSINESS 


has seen the value of operating its 
own Motion Pictures Production Dept. 
wherewith to increase Sales and boost 
Production. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Western Electric Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 
General Electric Co. 





and other large representative and 
far-seeing organizations are operating 
this newest idea profitably. Why not 
do likewise? 
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“Movie Expert’’ will install and con- | 
duct such a department, as a member | 


of your staff. Address ‘‘M. A.,’’ Box 


174, Printers’ Ink. 
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“We have an order for one 
thousand tools to be delivered for 
export on September 30. Thus 
we trust you to put out an aver- 
age of twenty tools every day. 
We need foreign trade to steady 
production and prevent unem- 
ployment. Exportation helps to 
build a greater’ America.” 

After a few days, this message 
may be replaced by a_ graph 
showing the progress of work 
and daily output. If the desired 
result does not follow, another 
stimulus may be added like this: 

“The United States cannot hope 
for foreign trade until it can 
compete in delivery service with 
other nations.” 

When the desired result 
attained, the fact should be posted 
on the same blackboard; as, for 


is 


example: 

“You kept the promise of 
America to the foreign market. 
We can hope for more trade. 
Thank you.” 


Of course, many different ap- 
peals may be made according to 
circumstances and the kind of 
work people. 


The bulletin made upon the 
principle of advertising has 
proved successful. It may be 


used periodically to stimtlate the 
sentiments associated with the 
different phases of production. 
Let us develop, for example, a 
series of stimulating bulletins de- 
vised for an automobile factory 
which is to enter a new line of 
higher-grade cars: 


Start 
Can 


You Have An Opportunity to 
a New Line of High-grade Cars 
You Do It? 


Here 
associated 
challenge 
chance to 
stimulated 


is an ideal of quality 
with three motives: a 
to workmanship, a 
grow, and self-respect 
by responsibility : 

New 
New 
Our 


Precision Is Required for Our 
Car. Learn How to Use Our 
Gauges and Increase Your Skill. 
Instructors Are At Your Service. 


The ideal grows-more definite. 
A specific appeal is made to work- 
manship and ambition as motives. 
The offer of service makes the 
response easy and inspires con- 
fidence : 
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| Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 





The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 


LuIS DEJONGE & CO. 
New York City 
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Wanted 


A Real Salesmanager 


A manufacturer making fractional 
motors of unusual quality and possess- 
ing a distinctive selling feature, de- 
sires a salesmanager of broad mer- 
chandising experience to market these 
motors, and other electrical devices. 
Real selling problems are involved— 
the kind that calls for a big man, one 
who himself is not only a salesman 
but is also an executive, an organizer 
and a practical planner. The future 
.is limited only by the man’s ability to 
produce. He must be a man who can 
take a new product, find and cultivate 
the market. Actual experience in the 
electrical field is essential. 


Write fully of yourself and of what 
you have done and the salary desired. 
The manufacturer is in New England. 
Write in fullest confidence. Address 
“RF.” Box 173, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Goality Week. Don’t Hurry. We 
ant Fine Work. The Flag Will Be 
Offered to the Shop That Shows the 
Latgest Percentage of Pieces Accepted 
By the Inspector. 


An inducement is made to learn 
thoroughly what are the signs of 
quality of every particular job. 
This ideal is associated with the 
motives of pride and self-respect: 


Your Success Is Ahead. Our New 
Car Has Been Praised As the Most 
Reliable. Thank You. The Contest 
for Quality Goes On. 


The first ideal is attained and 
loyalty consolidated by frank 
recognition. This ideal is main- 
tained and associated with the 
motives of pride and self-respect. 
A new ideal is implied and ex- 
pected: 


Let Us Have a Paying Business. Your 
Committee Has Set a Schedule of 
Tasks and Rates for Quality and Out- 
put. Make More Money. 


The ideal of output is intro- 
duced, and with it the corre- 
sponding powerful motive of re- 
ward proportionate to individual 
effort: 


Cars Must Be Turned Out Each Week 
to Secure the Stability of Our Concern. 
Can You Do It? 

Suggestions Are Welcome and Our 
Help Is At Your Disposal. 


A collective ideal is set forth. 
A collective responsibility is sug- 
gested. The motive is a challenge 
to self assertion. The good-will 
of the workingmen is induced by 
the co-operation of the manage- 
ment. 

Then to complete the stimula- 
tion, a large American flag may 
be presented to the leading de- 
partment for each two-week 
period. And it has been a suc- 
cess to offer, to the department 
winning the flag three times, a 
supper attended by the officials 
of the company. 

The sentimental incentives are 
very powerful and can succeed 
occasionally without the accom- 
paniment of financial reward. 
But good-will is exceedingly sen- 
sitive to abuses of this sort, so 
the success of the method de- 
pends entirely upon the upright 
loyalty of the executive who uses 
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See thi 
Use | new book 
Coupon F 
You probably recall the Little Schoolmaster 
mentioning this book. He said in a recent 
issue of Printers’ Ink that he had spent a 
half day with the book to his profit. He 
found it contained ‘‘—one reminder after an- 


other of important elementary principles.’ 
Published January, 1921 


ESSENTIALS 
ADVERTISING 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


aw Course in Advertising, 23d Street 
Y.M.C.A., New York City; formerly Man 
aging Editor of Printers’ Ink and Editor of 
The ‘Editor and Publisher. 
322 pages, 542x814, illustrated, 
$3.00 net, postpaid 


Mr. Blanchard has put in this book—in new and 
revised form—the material used so successfully 
in his course at the 23d St. Y.M.C.A. in New 
York. For years established business men. as 
well as beginners, have gone there for ground- 
work in advertising. 
The book gets right down to essentials—the 
basic facts needed for a practical knowledge 
of advertising. Every angle of advertising is 
gay 

There is not space here to fully describe the 






















ook. Send for an on-approval copy so you 

can see for yourself what Blanchard offers you. 
There is no obligation to purchase—just fill 
in and send the coupon. 


EDEL EXAMINATION 
FREE *“couron 





manny. HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 

70 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ examination 
Blanchard’s ESSENTIALS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING—$3.00 net postpaid. 
T agree to return the book, postpaid, within 


10 days of receipt to remit for it. | 


Name 





Address 





Oficial Position 





Neme of Comnenv 


ra | 
em mem 
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Advertising Agency 
Opportunity 


We want to talk with an adver- 
tising agency who would con- 
sider consolidation in restraint 
of expense. 

We are well organized, deliv- 
ering today a high grade of ser- 
vice to a good list of national ad- 
vertisers who are well known 
and of excellent standing. 


This is an opportunity for a 
smaller agency or a good adver- 
tising man to make a profitable 
arrangement for the present 
with more than ordinary chances 
for bigger things in the future. 


Address K. J., in confidence. 
Box 180, care Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 


in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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it. It does not matter whether 
the reward is a high salary or a 
premium, as long as the extra 
effort is paid for. The _ senti- 
mental incentives should never be 
used as substitutes for money. 
They merely stimulate interest 
and good-will which money must 
reward. 


Done 


Curcaco, Itx., March 8, 1921. 
The Advertising Manager, 
Lyon & Healy Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir: 

Have you. time to furnish me a little 
information? I need it badly. 

I am a student in the advertising class 
at the University of Chicago. Acting 
under instructions from the professor in 
charge, I am writing you requesting that 
I be furnished information available 
relative to the question which follows. 

“How is your advertising appropria- 
tion determined?” 

I trust that it shall be convenient for 
you to furnish this information shortly. 
Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp C. Kina. 


March 11, 1921. 
Mr. Howard C. King, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Mr. King: 

It is a pleasure to relieve your mental 
distress. 

Our advertising is arranged under the 
budget system. We have some fifteen 
departments and each one spends a cer 
tain percentage based on the sales. This 
budget is sufficiently flexible so that if 
the sales begin to increase or diminish 
the ratio can easily be adjusted before 
the end of the year, etc. 

Each Cogunuent has a different ratio. 
In a general way we spend twice as 
much for a retail department as for a 
wholesale department. I wonder if your 
professor has told you of the great 
drawback to advertising as a profession. 
It is this: whereas only a few persons 
can wash windows, for instance, every- 
body can do the advertising. 

Another thought which you will take 
in good part, I hope, since I have been 
forty-three years studying over the mat- 
ter, is this: the merchant’s profession 
contains all the ingredients of life’s pie; 
the successful merchant, and of course 
you would be successful, sometimes finds 
a piece of the white meat. 

If we can be of further service do not 
hesitate to call upon us. 

Cordially yours, 
Lvow & Heaty, 
By B. H. Jefferson. 


Auto Strop Advertising in 


Canada 
The advertising agency of Smith, 
Denne & Moore, Toronto, will place 


the Auto Strop Safety Razor adver- 
tising in Canada for 1921. 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 
CURRENT SIX MONTHS ONE YEAR 
WEEK aco Aco 
Date of teen ——— ee Oe Ee 
Edition Ordered 19,300 17,500 17,800 
Actual Run wae X_19,300 17,500 17,800 
New Subscriptions Re-eived 161 
(a) 6 mos. 26 
(b) 1 yr. 125 
(c) 3 yrs. me: = 
Renewal Subscriptions Received 256 
(Prior to expiration 9g after expiration se ) 
ES ee 1 
(b) | yr. — 255 | 
DE Rit cieecenesnew ams 
Net Paid Gain ; ait 12 
Net Paid Loss PRT Se =- 
Total Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions —___— X15, 526 14,725 14,995 
Newsstands Sales——_ 2,647 2,055 2,146 
(a) American News (net sales) 2,228 1,798 1,877 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) 419 255 269 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Advertisers aes 425 219 265 
Uncut Copies for Bound Volumes 175 175 175 
Compl y -- 
Sampl 22 
(a) R d - ne 
) _ (b) Unrequested = 
Office Sales—Current—— 72 
Changes of Address._ ne = 
i ceeeatncntes 4 
Back Numbers on Subscripti = 
Service 63 
Miscellaneous Office Use 78 
Total Number of Copies Printed Since January | 182.8 
Average Edition from January | to Date 18, 968 17,8 17,525 
ai MANAGER 


| Mihi fons 
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New England Daily Newspapers 
SELL THE GOODS 


The Reasons why: 


Mar. 24, 1921 


The greatest per capita wealth. 
The uniform, every day, money in hand, prosperity 
caused by a weekly pay roll that has nothing approach- 
ing it elsewhere in the country. 
A territory with fine cities closely knit together with- 




























out parallel in the 
A people peculiarly 
It would be a miracle, 


advertising. 


“He has a favorite paper. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 125,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,00¢ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., — 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. 
Population 129,563, with = 250, 000 
y y LY 
TAUNTON, MASS. (Camere 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. 
Population 38,000, with ks 53, 000 


WORCESTER, MASS., ¢hzeTTE 
+ Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 5 


Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 226,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 





country, 
splendid newspapers with equitable advertising rates. 
susceptible to daily newspaper 
advertising—a trait handed down from father to son. 
indeed, 
these advantages, was not a most productive field for 


and each city having 


if New England, with 


“The man with the newspaper—you see him everywhere. 
He is interested and he is interesting. 
So has his family. 
these papers right means to be right in it.” 


To be in 


—N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Fifteen of New England’s Finest Cities, and Fifteen 
of Its Best Home Newspapers 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY. (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N.H. — PNTON and 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 


LOWELL, MASS. cOURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 17,353 P. O. 


Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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The Tractor, and Farm-Boy 
School Attendance 


An acute labor shortage, often amount- 
ing to a practical impossibility to ob- 
tain men, induced thousands of farmets 
to buy tractors and other labor-saving 
equipment during the war. The farm 
labor situation is now decidedly easier. 
That the tractor, even when help is rela- 
tively plentiful, can make its “labor” 
appeal to the farmer, however, is dem- 
onstrated in a recent illustrated adver- 
tisement of the Case Kerosene Tractors. 

The sketches depict the farm boy strid- 
ing to school, his strapped books thrown 
over shoulder, while in the field at home 
“‘Dad” works alone with a Case outfit. 
The message, headed “Keep the Boy in 
School” begins: 

“The pressure of urgent spring work 
is often the cause of keeping the boy 
out of school for several months. It 
may seem necessary—but it isn’t fair to 
the boy! You are placing a life handi- 
cap in his path if you deprive him of 
education, In this age education is be- 
coming more and more essential to suc- 
cess and prestige in all walks of life, 
including farming. 

“Should you feel that your educa- 
tion was neglected, through no fault 
of yours, then you naturally will want 
your children to enjoy the benefits of a 
real education—to have some things you 
may have missed.” 

Then the advertisement explains how 
with a Case tractor and equipment 
“Dad” can do more work alone than 
he formerly could with the aid of an 
industrious boy. 


Raising Murder Defense Fund 
by Advertising 


A murder trial in Los Angeles, which 
ended with the accused, a Denver 
woman, Mrs. R. C. Peete, being found 
guilty and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, has been followed by unusual 
advertising by the husband in Denver 
newspapers. Mr. Peete asks publicly 
for loans with which the defense of 
his wife can be continued. 

An advertisement, two columns by 
three inches, headed “Mrs. R. C. 
Peete Defense,” concludes: 

“I waive all sensitiveness in this 
hopeful effort to save an _ innocent 
woman, a mother, and a wife. Will 
aye | consider such contributions to 
this fund as a sacred loan, anticipating 
my ability to repay on grounds of prom- 
ising financial return from several 
sources open to us when Mrs. Peete’s 
fate is settled in finality. The Home 
Savings and Trust Co., of Denver, will 
receive and acknowledge all funds, de- 
positing them to my account. Our lit- 
tle girl and I will remain in Los 
Angeles until the fight is won or hope- 
lessly lost.” 


_The Sunday morning edition of the 
Elgin, Ill., Courier, has been discon- 
tinued. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 


Clearing 
House Association 
Report, 1920, 


$167,489,032 


Portland’s Busiest Year 


This report shows what a lively busi- 
ness center Portland is. Business is 
usually good in Portland all the year 
round, and Portland makes good for 
advertisers when they use 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The leading and best paper in 


PORTLAND 


Portland and The Express is a great 
combination for Best Results on all 
classes of advertising. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 











More than 30,000 
people every night 
buy The 


New Haven 
Register 


The Register’s PAID 
circulation is now larger 
than that of any TWO 
other New Haven pa- 


pers COMBINED. 


Largest Circulation 
in Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusciisHinc Company 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. 
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Advertising Without meaning 


cadan to use any quo- 
An Asking tation from the 


and a Telling Bible irreverent- 

Force ly, PRINTERS’ 
INK would like again to call at- 
tention to the fact that the Book 
of Books contains a text which 
applies not only to things spirit- 
ual, but to business needs as well. 
It is the injunction, “Ask and ye 
shall receive.” 

That is the foundation of all ad- 
vertising, yet strangely enough ad- 
vertising men themselves often 
fail to act on it in their own af- 
fairs. The very men who should 
ask for what they want as natur- 
ally as they breathe, often strug- 
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gle along for months or years 
with unfilled wants and needs sim- 
ply because they have never 
learned to apply the philosophy of 
their business to their own prob- 
lems and needs. They seem to 
regard advertising as something 
which serves only in selling mer- 
chandise or service, whereas ad- 
vertising is something very much 
broader: It is an asking force and 
a telling force as well as a selling 
force. 

“I wish,” said a_ well-known 
New York advertising agency ex- 
ecutive to his wife at dinner one 
evening, “that we could find some- 
one who wanted to buy those two 
living-room chairs of ours that 
clash with our new couch.” 

“We can,” replied his wife. 

“How ?” 

“Advertise,” she replied, smiling. 

“You win,” he retorted with a 
grin. “I'll write a for sale ad for 
them.” 

But he put it off until finally 
his wife grew weary of waiting 
and wrote an advertisement her- 
self and sent it to the paper. 
When she showed him her ad in 
the paper that night he smiled 
broadly. It was such a naive 
piece of copy. It didn’t . sound 
like an advertisement at all; it just 
talked as she did. 

The second evening following, 
when he came home at dinner 
time, the two chairs were gone 
and his wife had a check for the 
amount she had asked for them 
in the advertisement—an amount 
he had never dreamed she could 
actually get. 

In the evening as they sat at 
dinner he happened to remark 
that he wished they had a certain 
type of a man in the production 
department at the office. 

“Well, you know how to get 
him, don’t you?” asked his wife. 

That night she made him sit 
down and write an advertisement 
that sounded just about as he had 
talked, and it found the man. 

“She taught me to advertise my 
wants,” admitted this man to 
Printers’ INK. “To me advertis- 
ing had always been a business; 
with her it was an instinct. She 
really has taught me faith in my 
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own profession! And she has 
taught me, also, to tell what I 
have to tell or ask what I have 
to ask in a perfectly natural way 
that brings results.” 

Sell with advertising, yes. But 
use advertising also when you 
have something to tell the public, 
or something to ask the public. 





Impatience It is not at all 


unusual for busi- 
with Trade ness men to show 


Mark Tech- considerable im- 

nicalities _ patience with the 
technicalities of trade-mark pro- 
cedure, and the impatience is 
likely to increase in proportion as 
it interferes with what they desire 
to do. This is natural enough. The 
practical man is always a bit con- 
temptuous of the theorist, and an 
immediate and practical advantage 
is likely to overbalance any amount 
of admonition as to consequences 
which are, remote and proble- 
matical. 

But the fact that it is natural 
does not make it any the less dan- 
gerous. The banker who ne- 
glected to provide himself with 
a safe, on the ground that bur- 
glaries are not the commonest 
events of life, would be a fit sub- 
ject for a lunacy commission ; and 
the man who leaves his valuable 
good-will unprotected really be- 
longs (though he does not think 
so) in the same padded cell. 
Bank vaults are expensive, and 
more or less of a nuisance. The 
requirements for a _ defensible 
trade-mark seem arbitrary, and 
are awkward to comply with. 
That is true enough. But com- 
pliance with them is essential if 
one’s property is to be kept rea- 
sonably safe. 

Consider, if you please, the mere 
physical output of trade-marks, if 
one may use the term. The Trade- 
Mark Division of the Patent Office 
in 1920 issued registration cer- 
tificates covering 10,282 marks. 
And those, be it noted, were only 
such marks as came within the 
rather rigid technical require- 
ments for registration. No figures 
are reported covering the number 
of applications which were re- 
jected. Again, the 1921 edition of 
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the Directory of Textile Merchan- 
dise, issued by the Textile World, 
lists more than 2,000 brands and 
trade-marks which have _ been 
adopted since the last issue of 
the Directory, a year ago. Those 
figures may be taken as a rough 
indication of what is going on 
every day, and the trade-mark 
which is meant to be unassailable 
must needs be chosen with great 
care, even if that necessitates ad- 
herence to what seems unreason- 
able technicalities. 





Time to boa la a 
plan re) the 

Balance the American Rail- 

Books way Express 
Company described in detail in 
Printers’ INK of March 10 con- 
tains a lesson for every business 
executive. There is a right way 
and a wrong way in every indus- 
try, in every business institution. 

Now is the time for every busi- 
ness man to use better methods, 
to discard the useless and waste- 
ful and get down to the brass- 
tack methods which produce re- 
sults. Now is the time of all 
times when the business man 
should read and study his busi- 
ness papers, his newspapers, listen 
to outsiders for new ideas for bet- 
ter ways. It is time to balance the 
books, not only to secure an in- 
ventory of goods and products and 
accounts receivable, but a close-up 
mental inventory as well. How 
many worn out, mistaken poli- 
cies have been allowed to gather 
dust on our shelves? What better 
ways of doing business have we 
on hand now? What new ideas 
and more efficient methods of sell- 
ing and distribution are we trying 
to obtain? How intensively and 
intelligently are we studying the 
newer methods and better ways of 
other executives with a view to 
their application to our own busi- 
ness problems? 

“Leaders of industry tell the 
President economic crisis is past,’ 
headlines the daily paper. 

“Captains of industry see busi- 
ness getting back into normal 
stride.” They look out at us 
every morning, these better times 
slogans. 
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And some men wonder why, 
when other men’s businesses are 
getting so much better, theirs stays 
put; dead on its feet. Some of 
them are the last men in the world 
to think they can get an idea for 
their own business from anywhere 
except their own inner conscious- 
ness. It is time for every man 
who runs a business to keep his 
mind in a receptive attitude. 

It is time to balance the mental 
books. 





No Time Even the hum- 
for blest cub  sales- 
Inauendo man who is mak- 


ing his first trip 
on the road is pretty well con- 
vinced nowadays that it does not 
pay to “knock” his competitors. If 
he does not appreciate the fact 
from his own experience, he is 
practically certain to have it 
drilled into him by his manager 
before he is allowed to represent 
the company in the field. Con- 
cerns which to-day permit their 
representatives to indulge in tac- 
tics which come under the head 
of “knocking” are few and far 
between. The practice is one 
which went out of use along with 
the checked suit, the horseshoe 
scarfpin and the crooked elbow. 

It is a little disquieting, there- 
fore, to note that this form of 
innuendo is here and there creep- 
ing into advertising as a result of 
the recent price slump. Perhaps 
it is unconscious; at any rate we 
hope that it is not intentional. 
But its effects are none the less 
unpleasant, and it certainly con- 
tributes not a little to the slowing 
up of the return to normal busi- 
ness relations. 

For example, in the building ma- 
terial field, where the manufac- 
turers of different products should 
at least be in harmony to the ex- 
tent of encouraging new construc- 
tion, there is a particularly notice- 
able tendency in this direction. 
The lumber associations seem bent 
upon taking a fall out of the 
manufacturers of brick and hollow 
tile by insinuating that while lum- 
ber prices have been reduced, 
other prices have not been low- 
ered in proportion. A concern 
dealing in mason work supplies as- 
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serts that prices are now at rock- 
bottom, and adds: “We confine 
our statement to mason supplies 
only.” And so it goes; each branch 
of the industry apparently endeav- 
oring to establish a private alibi 
at the expense of every other, 
while the general effect upon the 
mind of the reader is “All right, 
then, I’ll just wait a while longer.” 

This sort of thing is by no 
means confined to the building 
material field. Instances of it can 
be found in many other directions. 
But wherever it exists it ought.to 
be stopped. It can do nobody the 
slightest service, and it does harm 
to everybody. Innuendo never put 
a dollar into anybody’s cash 
drawer, nor gained an atom of 
good-will for its author. And 
this, above all, is no time for it. 





Clay Products Account with 
Indianapolis Agency 

The John L. Clough Advertising 

Agency, Inc., Indianapolis, has been 

appointed advertising agent for the Na- 


tional Clay Products Company, Muncie, 
Ind. 





Chicago Direct-Mail Firm 
Reorganizes 
The Atlas Creative Organization, Chi- 
cago, has been reorganized under the 


management of R. W. Beach, and will 
specialize in the direct advertising field. 





A. H. Wakefield with Curtiss 
Agency 


A. H. Wakefield has joined the John 
Curtiss Co., Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Wakefield was recently 
with the Harry Porter Co., New York. 





Cleveland Office for J. Walter 
Thompson 


The J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., 
New York, has established an office in 
Cleveland, ©., under the management of 
Stuart D. Cowan. 





Leaves Illinois Newspaper 
Association 


Krebs Beebe has resigned as director 
of advertising of the Illinois Daily News- 
paper Association, Chicago. 





Austin Shearer, atin has been in rail- 
road traffic work, has joined the staff of 
Burnham & Ferris, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


| 
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THROUGH FIRE AND WATER 
iv / A) 
Wun the Equitable Building burned there 
were millions in securities locked up in safe 
deposit vaults in the basement. 

When the ruins had cooled, the safes were 
pried open and the bonds and stock certifi 
cates taken out. 

Those engraved on Crane’s Bond were 
found in sufficiently good condition to be 
used. Those engraved on other papers were 
not. 

Only bond papers made wholly from se- 
lected new white rags seem able to stand 
both usual and unusual wear and tear to 
which securities are exposed. 

100% selected new rag stock 
120 years’ experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 


Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 















WING to the fact that there 
are hundreds of overseas 
veterans employed nights 

who would like to become mem- 
bers of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, we have 
opened a new Post in the heart of 
the city, which will enable every 
comrade to become a member. 


This Post holds its meetings 
first and third Sundays of each 
month in Room 601, Masonic 


Temple, State and Randolph Sts., 
at 2 P. M., and every comrade 
who has seen overseas service is 
courteously invited to become a 
member of this great organization 
of overseas veterans. 

Wishing to meet one and all of 
you, I beg to remain yours in com- 
radeship, 

CLARENCE A. HEBERT, Adjutant 

Daylight Post 450 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of U. S. A. 

Rcom 601, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 














ADVERTISING MANAGER 


who can manage— 
organize— 
and carry through 


EN years’ experience marketing 

products through department, 
drug, hardware and phonograph 
stores. Some experience in auto- 
mobile and office appliance field. 


Five years’ executive experience as ad- 
vertising manager for phonograph man- 
ufacturer, district advertising manager 
for office appliance manufacturer, adver- 
tising manager for phonograph retailer 
and account handler for advertising 
agency. 

Fifty per cent of business experience has 
been selling; hence has and can effec- 
tively co-operate with sales department. 
Now handling considerable sales promo 
tion work, 

Have written copy and made layouts for 
practically every medium. Strong on 
direct-by-mail literature and sales letters. 
Excellent detail knowledge of printing, 


artwork, engraving and mediums. Know 
how to buy. 
University commercial education. Mar- 


ried. Thirty-one years. $5200. 
Address “‘P. E.,”’ Box 176, Printers’ Ink 
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Gardner Motor Co. Doubled 
1920 Advertising 


Tue Garpner Moror Co., Inc. 

St. Louris, Mo., March 14, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Periods of depression are not new to 
us. During the last forty-five years of 
our business career this organization has 
found itself several times in the midst 
of a severe business depression. In each 
case it has been our policy to fight hard- 
est when things looked worst, to adver- 
tise most when sales were least, and to 
prepare during dull times for the period 
of prosperity that experience had taught 
us must follow. 

e believe, in our modest way, that 
use? is no teacher like actual experience, 
and we have found, in the building up of 
one of the greatest vehicle concerns that 
the world had ever seen entirely through 
advertising, that that man who adver- 
tises and om works and fights during 

eriods of depression not only does the 
argest business during such times, but 
when prosperity comes reaps the corre- 
spondingly large reward. 
aving learned our lesson, when the 
present depression came, instead of de- 
creasing our efforts (especially our ad- 
vertising), we redoubled same. Our ad- 
vertising appropriation for 1921 is al- 
most double that of 1920. 

We believe that the turn has come, 
and we are out with every bit of energy 
at our command to get the business that 
we believe the valve of our product de- 
serves. So far the results have been 
very satisfactory, and all indications 
point to sound business for this year and 
a very large volume for 1922. 

THe Garpner Motor (o., Inc. 
R. E. Garpner, Jr., Vice- President for 
Sales. , 


John H. Perry Heads American 
Press Association 

John H. Perry has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Press Association, 
New York, succeeding Courtland Smith. 
Mr. Perry is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Publishers Autocaster 
Service, and will continue as head of 
that organization. 

G. Brogan, who has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Press, 
has been made vice-president, and 
Emmet Finley, secretary-treasurer of the 
Publishers Autocaster Service Co., secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American 
Press. He will hold both positions. 


“Printzess” Account with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of the Printz- 
Beidermann Company, Cleveland, O., 
manufacturer of “Printzess’” women’s 
ready-to-wear garments, has been placed 
with J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc. 


Alfred J. Boaz, who has been with the 
Chicago office of the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany, has become Western representative 
of Judge, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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“Say it with Slides!” 
SMALL TOWNS 


and larger cities 


Lee Lash Studios 


ADVERTISING 


on Scene and Screen 


Broadway at 42nd St., New York 

















WANTED! - 


M ABIGMANFORABIG gg 
OPPORTUNITY 


A rapidly-growing advertising agency, with full recognition, estab- 
lished one year ago by an individual, has recently incorporated for 
the purpose of making room for two additional members who gan help 
develop the organization to a point where it can properly handle all 
the business procurable. 

A big opportunity awaits the man who can devote his full time to 
promoting new business and working with the other members for 
mutual profits and results. Such a man should be between 25 and 40 
years of age, thoroughly trained in the fundamentals of advertising 
and possess a practical knowledge of copy, illustration, engraving, 
typography and the ability to sell his individual knowledge.as well as 
the organization’s service. 

He should preferably be an account executive with sufficient experi- 
ence to form a foundation upon which to build, and have from $3,000 
to $5,000 with which to purchase an interest in the corporation. 

To the man who means business and can comply with the qualifica- 
tions, we offer the position of Secretary, a substantial share in the 
company’s interests and a liberal percentage on all business produced, 
payable monthly. A live wire can readily give up a steady salary, 
cease to be a cog in a machine, become independent and make real 
money tmmediately, as the founder of this business did. Sell your- 
self in first letter to “L. B.,” Box 175, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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HE Schoolmaster commutes 

to his office and it has struck 
him as peculiar that, as each station 
gate is opened, and the crowds file 
through, the same old informa- 
tion is shouted by guards in the 
same old way, day in and day 
out, year in and year out. 

For the same commuters take 
those trains, and by every process 
of reasoning, every commuter 
should know where the trains go 
and where they stop. It seems 
such superfluous information. 

“Why do you do it?” the School- 
master inquired of one of the 
guards he happened to know. 

“We take nothing for granted,” 
was the answer, “and you are 
mistaken when you assume that 
these commuters do not need our 
warning train-calls. Repetition is 
the very soul of this business of 
ours. A man may have taken 
exactly the same train from the 
same gate for twenty years, but 
he will still look up at the board 
in doubt and once in a while may 
get on the wrong train. You must 
keep telling-the public, over and 
over again.” 

There is an advertising lesson in 
this. 

Constant repetition is an impor- 
tant factor. It is often under- 
estimated. Because facts seem ob- 
vious to us and because we have 
repeated them so often, we grow 
to feel that* it is unnecessary . to 
continue them. 

Which, of course, is an error. 
People forget. People need con- 
stant reminding. 


* + * 
How many members of the 
Class have noticed the Edison 


Company’s latest advertising nov- 
elty, in the ‘exploitation of the 
Edison Phonograph? It is a 
“Mood Change Chart.” Know 
what that means? 

The printed form asks a great 
many questions which the individ- 
ual is supposed to fill in. But 
perhaps you will sense the idea 








Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


from these explanatory notes in 
one farm-paper advertisement : 

“For many centuries, the power 
of music has been appreciated— 
but never has been fully under- 
stood. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining and classifying the effects 
of music on minds and moods of 
mankind, Mr. Edison has associ- 
ated .with himself world-famed 
psychologists. Much research work 
has already been done. Will you 
assist by analyzing your own men- 
tal reactions to music? Your co- 
operation will be appreciated by 
Mr. Edison and his associates.” 

Here is what happens: You go 
to an Edison dealer and hear a 
record played. All the while, you 
have a chart, and just how the 
music affects you is written out on 
said chart, which is sent back to 
the main office. . 

What was your mood imme- 
diately preceding the test? What 
were the weather conditions? 
What kind of music did you feel 
like hearing? These and many 
other questions are asked, and 
finally, at the conclusion of the 
playing of the piece, you set down 
the reaction. 

It should be mentioned in pass- 


ing that William J. Burns, the 
famous detective, took the first 
test. 


* * * 


In noting the battle for rate in- 
creases in various fields, the 
Schoolmaster has often questioned 
some of the arguments brought 
forward and the occasional note 
of belligerency. You can catch 
more flies with molasses than with 
vinegar. 

The class will be interested in 
the campaign conducted by The 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company, of 
Columbus, O., and addressed to 
the local consumers of natural gas. 

The courageous theory is ad- 
vanced that an increase in rates 
will really bring the cost of the 
fuel to no appreciably higher fig- 
ure because the knowledge of the 
increase will prevent the consumer 
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#Tell Your Story With 
sll an’ Oplex Sign 


i eaves trademark in the form of an Oplex 
Electric Sign will recall the impression made 
by our national advertising to the minds of the 
thousands who pass every hour, right at the 
time they are there to buy. 

Oplex Signs are the kind with the raised, 
snow-white glass letters, perfect day signs as well 
as night signs, greatest reading distance, lowest 
upkeep cost, most artistic designs. 

Let us send you a sketch showing an Opler Sign 
to meet your particular needs. 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO. ®L8cTRIcAL apvertisine 


32 Kail Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 
Electrical Products Corp. § The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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Executive Wanted 


Position open. Vice-President in 
charge of Sales and Advertising. 
Salary $12,000 or more. 

Large, old-established, highly- 
rated, profitable and progressive 
manufacturing concern marketing 
mechanical specialty used in Gov- 
ernmental, Municipal, Railroad 
and large business offices—world 
market. 


Permanent position, wide authority, 
opportunity for initiative and creative 
ability. Congenial associations. Con- 
nected with very large interests. 

Give complete personal and business 
history with full details of marketing 
experience and references. Only those 
considered who can prove lifetime of 
spotless personal and business conduct. 

Replies read only by President and 
held strictly confidential. No references 
consulted except by permission and only 
after interview.. Answers returned in 
about two weeks if stamped envelope 
enclosed. 


Address “T. C.,” Box 177, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








Can You Use 
$10,000.00? 


General Sales and Advertising 
Manager, with extensive experi- 
ence in advertising and merchan- 
dising, desires to connect with 
growing Advertising Agency, 
Manufacturer or Sales Distributor. 

Willing to invest $10,000 if prop- 
Osition affords a real opportunity 
for expansion, and the exercise of 
energy and initiative. 

At present with internationally- 
known manufacturer as an officer 
of the company, in charge of Sales 
and Advertising. 

Also previous ‘advertising expe- 
rience with New York Advertis- 
ing Agency handling many large 
National Accounts. 

Young man; University grad- 
uate; not too old to learn, but old 
enough to inspire confidence. 

If you have a proposition that 
will bear investigation, and need 
sound, sane merchandising judg- 
ment, write “S. H.,” Box 178, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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from wasting. And the direct 
accusation is made that people are 
far too prodigal in using natural 
gas. 

“When the rate for natural gas 
is advanced in Columbus, as it 
must be,” states the copy, “just 
how ‘much more will the con- 
sumer pay? Not one cent more if 
your present enormous waste of 
this fuel is stopped. There is no 
reason why Columbus should use 
157,000 cubic feet per consumer 
as against 96,000 cubic feet for 
consumers on the rest of the sys- 


em. 

“And this waste will be stopped 
when you people of Columbus 
learn to value natural gas prop- 
erly. The entire history of the 
gas field proves this. When the 
fuel is furnished at the present 
low figures, it is carelessly wasted. 
When it costs enough more to 
make it worth saving, you people 
save it. If pins cost one dollar 
each, there would not be so many 
of them lying around.” 

Then a table is printed, showing 
what has happened in other ter- 
ritories, where the rates have been 
raised. People have actually saved 
enough gas to bring their bills 
down to previous costs levels. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has received 
a letter from a most thoughtful 
member of the class, that deserves 
further consideration. What do 
you think about it? 

The letter says, in part: 

“How much allegiance does an 
advertiser owe to the agency that 
happens to be in his own home 
town? Should he allow sentiment 
to sway him, one way or the 
other? 

“I am asking this question be- 
cause I live in a certain compara- 
tively small village. We have an 
alert advertising agency here. 
And this agency says to the big 
advertiser, who spends about one 
hundred thousand dollars a year 
in advertising: ‘You should en- 
courage home enterprises. Here 
we have started an agency in-the 
very town where you manufac- 
ture the goods. We have several 
important accounts. It will be- 
little us in the eyes of other ad- 
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WANTED 


AN ADVERTISING WRITER 





at retail. 


ing writer. 


oe 


letter. 





A Great Musical Instrument House offers 
an opportunity for a young, ambitious man 
with the following qualifications: 


1. Liberal education. 
2. Actual selling experience—preferably 


3. Ability and experience as an advertis- 


. Capacity for hard work. 

. Personality adapted to cordial co-oper- 
ation with the salesmen of a high 
grade retail organization. 

Tell your story frankly and fully in your first 

It will be seen by no one but our 

Advertising Director. 


Address “G. O.,” Box 179, Printers’ Ink. 














OUTHWEST PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Seventeen years of experience. 
Covers Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET AND MAP 


We Plan,Write and Design 
Advertising Campaigns -— 
Booklets, Catalogues 
Folders, FormLetters 
and advertisements 


HARWOOD 


Advertising Service 
406 W Sits St. 





—— 








LE WE 3 Directories 
BUYS of Retailers 


30,000 Clothing and Furnishing Stores 
31,000 Dry Goods and Department Stores 
50,000 General Stores 

(Only responsible merchants licted) 
BEN WIENER CO., 128 W. 30th St., N. Y. 










REPRESENTATON ALL OVER THE a 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - WARDER BLDG. 
PROTECTS 
your trade-marks and labels by 
—_ registration and copyright in 
; the U. S. or abroad. A highly 
trained corps of specialists. 
Send for New Bulletin 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 





LIMITEI 


MONTREAI 
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NEW STUFF) 


TS YOUR OWN CARICATURE 
1 IN YOUR AD, COMIC STRIPS 
ETC. FEATURING YOUR BUS 
INESS, WRITE FOR PART- 
iCULARS JOHN A. RYAN 


SERRE Box 202 STILLWATER MINN. 














Los Angeles—The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Grows Just like Los Angeles 


piprasscurariyes 
New York: Chicago: 
Loster J. y = G. Logan Payne Co., 








Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 











Better Printing for Less Money 


Pretag Good Service 
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BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
Catalogs, House Magazines— 
if prepared and used intel- 
ligently—can sell anything. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE TELLS HOW 


.00 a year—12 numbers. 


$2 
18 East 18th Street, New York 
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vertisers, if you place your account 
outside. Encourage us.’ 

“What is the answer? What 
can the local manufacturer say to 
the local advertising organiza- 
tion?” 

The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
bar sentiment. It is a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 

If the local advertising agency 
can submit an advertising idea and 
schedule that seems as adequate 
as any other, then it should have 
the business. Otherwise, no. 

Business has no large place for 
sentiment. 

The account should be placed by 
the agency best qualified to handle 
it. 





Former Publisher of 
“McClure’s” Dead 


Cameron MacKenzie, former general 
manager of McClure’s Magazine, New 
York, died on board the steamship Aqui- 
tania on March 17, Mr. MacKenzie was 
thirty-eight years old. 


‘ 4 ’ 
Represents “Millard’s Weekly 
Review” 

Millard’s Weekly Review, published in 
Shanghai, China, has appointed the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York, as its representative in the 
United States. 











Motor Vehicle 
Distribution 


An Analysis by 
MARTIN TUTTLE 
The Recognized Authority 


With a complete tabulation showing popu- 
lation and totals per county of autos and 


trucks in each of the 3,040 counties of the en- 

tire a —— reyned to January 1, 1921. 
tpaid upon receipt 

of ie on on phe echoed. 

Price $10.00 
Special prices for quantity orders 

This information has been selling on indi- 

vidual orders at $500.00. 

MOTOR LIST COMPANY 








409 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
ranches : 

Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 

Newark, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J. C. Penney Reports Loss 
for 1920 


For the F mae ended December 31, 
1920, J. C. Penney Co., chain store sys- 
tem, reports a loss after charges and de- 
preciation of $355,747, as compared with 
net income after charges and Federal 
taxes of $1,877,692 in the previous year. 
Sales for the year were $42,846,009. 
Sales in 1919 were $28,783,965. 

The sales of this organization for Feb- 
ruary showed a gain of $1,155,296.82 
over those of the corresponding month a 
year ago, having totaled $2,732,386.42. 
From January 1 to March 1 the sales of 
the company amounted to $5,490,946.96, 
or an increase of $2,272,278.34 over the 
same period of 1920. 


Lehigh Cement Campaign in 
Farm Papers 


A campaign in national farm papers 
has been started by the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. The account 
is handled "by the Husband & Thomas 
Company, of Chicago. 


American fiumberman 


Est. 1873. Chicago 


The Largest Paid 
Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 


MEMBER A.B.C. 




















UILDER 


The only building magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to permanent building materials and 
methods. Send for the “‘Reader Interest’’ 
ren circulation statement and rate card. 
RE C. HOSMER, A. |. A., Vice-Pres. 
AS w. Washington St., Chicago 
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Concrete 
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GAS COMPANIES 


are making up for a buying fast by buying 
fast now. 


THE GAS RECORD 


reaches almost every gas company. Largest 
panne he ged ous subscriptions. 91% cir- 





Sample oa and market data on request. 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
56 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK 
Member A.B.C. and A.B.P. 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














Quick action and big money rules the 
petroleum industry 


It’s an inviting market you 
can cover effectively with 


PETROLEUM AGE 


(Monthly) 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, Geraco 
56 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK 


130 S. Fairmount St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Write for sample copy, rates and market data 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. 











LAUNDRIES 
are {big [users of 
MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
Reach them through the 


National Laundry Journal 
120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B.C. 














HERE’S A MAN 


Of course he is well educated. 

He has had so much experience in or 
ganization work that his future efforts must 
be in that line. 

For the last three years his endeavors 
have been showing results in organization 
work from Maine to California. 

He is about ready to accept a position 
as executive secretary, where there is an 
opportunity for constructive organization 
work. 

Do you want to talk to 
THIS MAN 
R. P., P. O. Box 107: 
Times Square Station. 














‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA" | 


TORONTO 





MON TREAI 


WINNIPEG | 







aii 7652 


BOURGES SERVICE | 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVB 
PLANT~PARTOLA BLDG~ 100 WEST 21ST 














House Magazines 


syndicated or individual. 
They are attractive, eco- 
nomical, effective. 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON C0. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





























































AMA WOMAN 
My home is my workshop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 


Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


348 West 118th St. New York 


WANTED: 


Absolutely first-class business 
paper ad salesman who wishes 
to have an interest in his selling 
proposition, and will make a 
small investment if mutually 
satisfactory. D. R. S., Box 170, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 


Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


Your Advertisement in 
100 Newspapers, $10 
Total circulation over 2,000,000 
As test, we will Lay and insert 
your 4-line advertisement in 100 busy 
newspapers, proved insertions —_ 

Write for catalog of special off 
220 West 42d St., New York, “N, » A 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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Wood Pulp Being Made in 
Alaska 


Alaska is now manufacturing wood 
pulp. The Department of Agriculture 
has announced receipt of samples of the 
first run of a new mill established near 
Juneau, in the Tongass national forest. 
_ Forest service officials, after examin- 
ing the samples, said that the establish- 
ment of the mill marked another 
milestone of progress in pulp production 
for the newsprint industry. 

The mill near Juneau is the first to be 
established in the territory, and is oper- 
ated by hydro-electric power. It has a 
capacity of twenty tons of pulp a day, 
with power resources available for in- 
creasing the output to 250 tons. The 
samples received by the Department of 
Agriculture are spruce pulp, but hem- 
lock also will be ground in quantities for 
newsprint purposes, officials said. Later 
it is planned to enlarge the mill so as to 
make paper. 

Forest service officials said that an 
area of the Tongass national forest con- 
taining 2,000,000,000 feet of pulp-making 
timber would be placed on the market 
soon in response to inquiries from pro 
spective paper manufacturers. 


El Paso, Tex., May Have 
Better Business Bureau 


The formation of a Better Business 
Bureau is being considered in El Paso, 
Tex. Hugo Swan, manager-counsel of 
the Better Business Bureau of Dallas, 
Tex., has been asked to help organize 
such a bureau at El Paso. 


Investment Banking Account 
for Husband & Thornas 


Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Com- 
pany, investment bankers, Chicago, have 
a their advertising account with the 

fusband & Thomas Company, of that 
city. 





The advertising account of Bruck- 
Wollner, dresses, New York, has been 
placed with the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, of this city. 














GO AFTER ,OUT-OF -TOWN BUSINESS 
$12 Places Your Ad Before 
7,500,000 Readers 

Your 24-  ~ S Jone Salesmen or Help 
Wanted ad. rted one time in entire 
list, $12; on “additional six words, $3. 

Your 24-word al, + -y Oppor- 
tunity, Real Estate or For ad. in- 
serted one time in entire aad wt. 40, each 
additional six words, $3.6 
Chicago Tribune (or New Tork Times) 
Buffalo Courier Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Dispatch St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Indianapolis Star Cincinnati Enquirer 
Denver News Kansas City Journal 

San Francisco Chronicle 


ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 
702-B World Building, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 1120-B Lytton Building 

Advertisere—Write for Bulletin 140. 
Adv’g Agente—Do you understand our com- 
mission proposition? 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘PriNTERS’ 
No.order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 














HELP WANTED 





ARTIST 
with creative ability, good on lay- 
outs and good color sense. e 


also want a good retouch artist. 
Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy writer wanted by mail-order pub- 
lishing house. Good position now and 
growing future to right man. Salary 
$2,500. Describe previous experience 
and mention age. Box 361, P. I 


LAYOUT MAN, by small, but rapidly- 
growing advertising agency located in 
one of New England’s most progressive 
cities. Must understand photo engraving 
and printing. Give complete information 
and include samples of work and state 
salary expected. Apply Box 371, P. I. 


WANTED, by schoolbook publisher, rep- 
resentative for the Metropolitan District 
to promote the sale of textbooks in the 
New York City schools. It is an inter- 
esting position with a future. College 
man preferred; previous selling experi- 
ence desirable, but not essential. Salary. 
Box 373, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Production Man 

We need a young man to assist in the 
checking up of photographic copy and 
type matter for the publications we 
print. Other duties tend to make the 
work very interesting and instructive. 
Apply Art Gravure Corporation, 406 W. 
3ist St. New York City. 


WANTED- -~Man with merchandising 
and advertising experience to assist pro- 
prietor in management of chain of five 
stores doing a general merchandising 
business. Give all particulars and salary 
expected in first letter. Address J. M. 
Smithson, 509 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, 
Illinois. 


PRINTER—SALESMAN 
A_ medium-size, well-established job 
printing concern has a double job wait- 
ing for the right man. As a printet, he 
will be required to supervise all typog- 
raphy, make lay-outs and assume charge 
of the office in the absence of the 
manager. For this he will receive a 
salary. As a salesman he should be 
capable of working up and selling his 
own ideas, developing his own leads and 
handling ‘such inquiries as may arise. 
For this he will receive a commission. 
His earning capacity is not therefore 
limited. In reply state experience, 
qualifications and present salary. Ad- 
dress Box 363, Printers’ Ink. 























WANTED—Experienced advertisement 
writer by Chicago Advertising Agency 
handling general line of accounts. Some 
acquaintance with railroads or experi- 
ence in writing railroad copy will be 
particularly helpful. Box 370, P. I. 





Editor—Advertising Man! A good fel- 
low owns magazine 4 years, growing; 
will let right man share profits who has 
ability and capacity to help make the 
business still bigger; a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a reasonably small investment, 
not all down. Box 368, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—By weekly jewelry jour- 
nal, thirty-seven years old, young 
man with some trade-paper experi- 
ence, to work into influential and 
remunerative position. Salary mod- 
erate at first. Should be of good 
address, full of pep and have selling 
ideas. Address W. B. Frost, Box 
1413, Providence, R. I 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


For fruit and vegetable package selling 
organization located in Northern Indi- 
ana. Must have Direct-Mail and Trade 
Paper experience. Sell yourself in first 
letter. P. S. C., Box 362, P. I. 








Wanted 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Successful New York business house 
selling full iine of merchandise to a 
single industry, seeks man of character 
and ability to write copy, make lay-out 
and attend to routine details for its 
advertising in trade papers, small house 
magazine and direct-by-mail circulars. 
Salary according to worth, and a real 
opportunity for one who can develop 

sales. Box 365, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





“How to Write Classified Advertising”’ 
—a meaty little booklet—tells how to 
write copy, select mediums and get bet- 
ter results from your classified copy. 
Write for free copy. Harry K. Goodall, 
660a Cass St., Chicago. 


MR. PUBLISHER 


Successful Boston advertising representa- 
tive will consider well-established trade 
or class publication. Address Printers’ 
Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 
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LITTLE ADS are making big money 


for numerous advertisers. Catalog of 

selected lists, prices, free on request. 

_ & Scott Adv. Agency, 220 W. 42nd 
» New York. 





ion Artist 


Space to rent in advertising office—34th 
Street, near Broadway. Telephone, about 
10 A.M., Fitz Roy 2321. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, " ete. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Seven out of ten need some little 








aid to happiness and wealth like 
my brain-tool booklet. Ask for it. 
P. W. E. Hart (late instructor, 


Army Educational Corps, A. E. F.), 
80 Washington Square East, New 
York City. 


EDITORS—Prominent Engineer writes 
Entertaining, Interesting, Instructive ar- 
ticles on subjects in field of Engineer- 
ing, Economics, Industrial Relationships. 
Everyday language used. Assignments, 
or will select own subjects. Address 
Engineer, care of Mr. Cox, Room 312, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 

Bank Mailing List and Equipment— 
Addressograph Outfit complete, consist- 
ing of up-to-date file of between 25,000 
and 30,000 metal addressograph plates, 
comprising mailing lists of all banks in 
U. S. A., with drawers and racks, one 
Automatic Feed Addressograph, one 
Hand-Feed Addressograph, both motor 
driven, and hand graphotype. Equip- 
ment in good condition, and has been 
in active service on mailing campaign. 
Campaign now terminated and outfit will 
be sold “as is” to buyer making best 
cash offer, subject to inspection. Reply, 
with offer contingent on outfit being as 
represented herein, to Box 377, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
TAPE MEASURES 


in silver finished metal 
cases made in our own novel 
shapes such as TURTLE, 
HAT, SHOE, FISH, LIB- 
ERTY BELL, FLASK or 
to your own design. 

Write for samples and 
information, or send us your 
specifications. 


SANDERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2-8 Temple Street, Providence, R. I. 
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BANK IDEA WANTED 
Plan, scheme or ae to increase 
deposits of bank. Will pay for same if 
accepted. Please give particulars in first 
letter. Box 367, Printers’ Ink. 


Universal Display Fi ixture 
10 feet, 6 inches—seven wings, 36 x 60 
inches. Canopy and curtains. Like new. 
Cost $541. Will sell for $250. Jounson, 
Cowpin & Co., “Inc., 40 East 30th St. 


INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 
Incorporating Co., 8-T Phoenix, Ariz. 


FOR SALE 


Sheet Feed Rotary Gravure 
Press and Equipment 


Prints up to 16x21. Perfect register 
and in splendid condition. Reason for 
selling, to make room for larger per- 
fecting Gravure Press. Write for full 
particulars. Photo Art Gravure Co., 
54 Lafayette St., New York. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


PRINTER possessing thorough knowl- 
edge of typography and ability to write 
desires position in the production depart- 
ment of advertising specialist. Box 369, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Position as newspaper re- 
porter or publicity man with good con- 
cern. Familiar with advertising, also 
proof-reading. C. R. Sayre, Box 241, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Circulation Manager 











Years of experience with well known 
magazines, splendid record. Salary 
$4500. Box 381, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager’s Assistant—Have 
handled Trade-Paper advertising, House- 
Organ, Circulars and Circular Letters. 
Familiar with Printing, Engraving and 
advertising routine. Box 379, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Age 24; experience eight years. System- 
atic, creative. Box 374, Printers’ Ink. 
A strong, vigorous, versatile advertis- 
ing sales promotion and mail-order execu- 
tive is available. Salary $7,500. Address 
him ‘“‘Advertiser,” care Gardner Ad Ser- 
vice, Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo 


Wanted—A Low Rung of a High 
Ladder 
Experienced young woman copy writer 
and stenographer, with intense interest 
in advertising game, wants work with 
future. Box 384, Printers’ Ink. 


+ ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Assistant Advertising Manager three na- 
tionally-known corporations wants man- 
agership of small, progressive concern 
in New York City. Age 32; married. 
Salary $4000. Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising man (with editorial experi- 
ence), good Eastern connection, seeks 
position as publisher’s representative. 
Correspondence invited. Address Box 
357, Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation Man—<Age 27, single. Eleven 
years daily newspaper, desires position 
with progressive daily. Thorough know] 
edge of 1. circ er, methods 
and A. B, C. requirements. Capable of 
taking charge of circulation department. 
Address Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
with many years’ Agency, Printing 
House and Newspaper experience in all 
branches of advertising art, desires con- 
nection with reliable organization offer- 
ing opportunities and a future. Salary 
$3,900. Box 364, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY and IDEA MAN 
Versatile writer, prolific in ideas; excep- 
tionally interesting story for the concern 
demanding broad experience with big na- 
tional campaigns, creating copy, ideas, 
visualizations, “slants”; N. Yy. man; 
$80.00 per week, no less. Box 376, P. I. 


LET’S SWAP OPPORTUNITIES! 
Secretary —expert stenographer — young 
woman, 26 years old; four years’ experi- 
ence with large advertising agency seeks 
position in New York City as assistant 
to busy executive; thoroughly familiar 
with office detail; highest credentials. 
Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 


MAGAZINE MANAGER 
Familiar with every phase of magazine 
work—circulation, advertising, page lay- 
outs, make-up, printing, engraving, etc.— 
desires position on magazine that is 
potentially big, but needs directing. As- 
sume full responsibility. New York pre- 
ferred. A-1 references. Box 372, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG NEWSPAPER MAN 
Age 23, in editorial end for years, last 
managing editor of trade journal, would 
like position in New York City or some 
other good location, on staff of good 
trade journal with a future. Would also 
consider newspaper position. Willing to 
work for any salary as long as future 
chances are good. Address Box 358, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Man of 
broad experience, including advertising 
manager and manager Eastern branch 
office, familiar general magazine, trade 
and export publication fields, seeks en- 
gagement. Resourceful worker, pro- 
ducer. Large acquaintance New York 
and Eastern territory, and West. Best 
credentials. Letters confidential. Box 
375, Printers’ Ink. 


. . 

Advertising Manager 
Seven years in business, know retailer’s 
viewpoint, have thorough knowledge of 
advertising and men. Three years with 
manufacturers. Now employed. Mar- 
ried, 33, college education, good char- 
acter and a tireless worker. Available 
May Ist. Address Box 383, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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A good copy man and artist now han- 
dling large advertising production de- 
partment wants position with agency or 
manufacturer. Understand catalog com- 
pilation, printing and engravings. Box 
382, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—A woman with many years’ 
experience as bookkeeper and auditor in 
Mercantile Offices and Advertising Agen- 
cies desires position in bookkeeping and 
auditing department of New York City 
Advertising Agency, or Mercantile Of- 
fices. Is also stenographer and would 
consider secretarial position. Highest 
type of recommendations. Must make 
change April 1. Address Box 385, P. I. 


. . 
Strictly Speaking— 
I’m a young man employed as 
correspondent and copy writer in 
a large publishing house. If you’re 
in need of a man with the maturity 
and fitness to grow into a respon- 
sible position on your circulation 
or agency staff—well, I’m here. 

Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 








I have graduated from college and have 
taught English in high school, which 
should not be held against me. Some 
people say that I have written some 
readable stuff, but I want a place with 
a publishing house or magazine where 
I can “make good.” I am at an age 
where I am still adaptable, and I am 
not afraid of work. Address D. F. M., 
Box 360, Printers’ Ink. 














Printers’ Ink 
Bound Volumes 


Bound Volumes in 
Stock 


1920—First Quarter....... Vol. 110 
1920—Second Quarter..... Vol. 111 
1920—Fourth Quarter..... Vol. 113 
1919—Second Quarter..... Vol. 107 
1918—First Quarter....... Vol. 102 
1917—First Quarter....... Vol. 98 
1917—Second Quarter..... Vol. 99 
1917—Third Quarter...... Vol. 100 
1917—Fourth Quarter..... Vol, 101 
1916—Third Quarter...... Vol. 96 
1916—Fourth Quarter..... Vol. 97 
19138—Third Quarter...... Vol. 84 


Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived for the entire set of 
1921. The price is $2.00 a 
volume; $8.00 a year (4 vol- 
umes). 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 


185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Outdoor Advertising Builds 
Sound, Enduring Business 





The vital, powerful fac- 
tors of Permanence, 
Dominance and Stability 
characterize OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING* and 
their impress is found on 
the business whose sales- 
message is kept before the 
buying public through the 
use of this high-power, low- 
cost advertising medium. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Outdoor Advertising—Nation-wide 





*Electric Spectacular Advertising 
Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
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HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE offered a 
thousand dollars for the ten best letters re- 
lating true stories of successful 1921 Fighting 
Salesmanship—letters which would demonstrate 


that “1921 Will Reward FIGHTERS.” 


The ten winning letters have been printed in a booklet 
which will be.mailed to anyone sending a stamped, 
return envelope, size No. 10, to the Business Survey 
of The Chicago Tribune. 


These letters are full of inspiration, encouragement, 
and good ideas. They deal with the selling of Hogs, 
Dresses, Corn Flakes, Advertising, Soap, Canned 
Goods, Kitchen Cabinets, Grape Juice, Soup, Beans, 
and Dinner Sets. 


The Sales were made in Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, and 
California. They prove beyond question that 
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